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HE course of the war, whether in Thrace or in Macedonia, 
remains inscrutable. So successful is the censorship of 
all news that the world remains as ignorant of military opera- 
tions affecting in all some half a million men as if they were 
taking place not a few hundred miles from a capital like 
Vienna but in the very centre of Africa. In all probability, 
however, there has not been much fighting or marching, for 
the Turks are naturally standing on the defensive, and it 
would appear that the Bulgarians do not at present think it 
worth their while to run the risk of heavy losses. It would 
obviously pay them better to endure a fortnight or even a 
month of extra delay than to knock their armies about even 
by successful actions. In spite, however, of this fact we may 
still any day hear of a blow being struck by the Allies. If 
such a blow falls it will not be where it is expected. But 
we must remember that in such cases the obvious place 
may also be the unexpected place. Just as Machiavellian 
diplomatists are said occasionally to use the plain truth as 
the acme of deception, so a general may effect his surprise 
at a place so obvious that everyone would say that he could 
not possibly strike there because it was too clearly his game 
to do so. We have dealt elsewhere with the European 
situation, and need only say here that the omens all seem 
favourable to the preservation of peace for the present, The 
relations between Russia and Austria-Hungary continue to 
improve. 

The Chinese Empress Dowager, Lung Yii, died suddenly 
last Saturday at Peking. She had been unwell for a few days, 
but her death was quite unexpected. Lung Yii was consort of 
the late Emperor Kuang Hsii, and was a niece of the famous 
Empress-Dowager Tzu Hsi, known as the “Old Buddha.” 
There was no affection between her and Kuang Hsii, whom 
she married at the dictation of the “Old Buddha.” When 
Kuang Hsii declared himself an advanced reformer Lung Yii 
became a mere spy upon his movements, which she reported 
regularly to the“ Old Buddha.” There is no doubt that she took 
a considerable part in the events that culminated in the coup 
d'état by which the “Old Buddha” resumed power over the 
head of the ineffectual Kuang Hsii. Lung Yii is said to have 
been a forbidding personality, devoted to the cause of reaction. 
After the “Old Buddha's” death there were continuous 
wrangles between Lung Yii and the Regent; the residents in 
the Palace were hopelessly divided into factions, and were able 
to offer no resistance whatever to the Republican revolution. 
Lung Yii generally outwitted the Regent, but, after all, she 
was vastly inferior to Tzu Hsi in their common pastime of 
intrigue. After the revolution she and the infant Emperor, 
of course, became pensioners of the Republic. 











Friday’s papers contain an important appeal to Mr. Asquith 
on the question of national defence, signed by the leading 
members of the National Defence Association, a body formed 
to promote the study of our military problems. The appeal 
asks the Government to take the nation into their con- 
fidence and to give a clear and specific statement as to the 
position in which the country now stands in view of the changes 
in circumstances which have come about in the last few years. 
It asks the Committee of Imperial Defence in effect to 
recalcalate what number of foreign troops might be deemed 
capable of eluding the Navy and effecting a raid, and 
whether the Territorial Army can be pronounced adequate 
in training and numbers to undertake the defence of the 
United Kingdom at the outbreak of war and thus set free the 
Navy and the Regular Army for whatever service may be 
required of them. Perhaps the most important point in the 
appeal is the declaration that the Territorials are only main- 

tained at their present strength, which is admittedly deficient, 

by recruiting efforts which cannot be continued at the existing 
high pressure. Anyone who, like the present writer, has done 
his best to help ina recruiting boom will recognize the truth of 
this statement. A recruiting boom is like a religious revival 
—a special effort which by its nature cannot become chronic 
and perennial. 


We cannot summarize the appeal in greater detail, but 
must draw attention to the persons who signed it. Their 
names and qualifications are as follows :— 

“Duke of Bedford, served in the Egyptian campaigns; Lord 

Glenconner, a Liberal Peer and brother-in-law of the Prime 
Minister; Lord Cheylesmore, Chairman of the National Rifle 
Association ; Field-Marshal Lord Methuen; Mr. Walter Long, 
M.P.; Lord Fortescue, who is a Colonel of Yeomanry ; Lord Lovat, 
who raised Lovat’s Scouts in the Boer War; Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 
ex-Assistant Secretary to the Secretary for War and a Territorial 
Colonel; Lord Peel, a Colonel in the Territorials; Colonel 
Repington, the military correspondent of the Times; Lord Scar- 
brough, chairman of the East Riding Territorial Association : 
Sir Samuel Scott, M.P., who served in South Africa; Colonel 
Temple, chairman of the Worcester Territorial Association ; Colonel 
Lectham, who fought in the Sudan ; Mr. Martin-Holland, chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the County of London Territorial 
Association ; Colonel F. D, Watney, member of the Surrey Terri- 
torial Association.” 
What makes these names specially important is the fact that 
they are all of men who are known to have done their very 
best to make the Territorial Force a success. The majority 
also are unconnected with the National Service League, and 
some of them have even expressed regret at its methods, which 
they hold likely to injure the Territorials. The appeal is in 
no sense whatever a part of Lord Roberts’s campaign. 


On Wednesday afternoon the King visited the Shire Horse 
Show at Islington, and in the evening attended the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society’s smoking concert at Queen's 
Hall. On Thursday the King and Queen and Princess Mary 
went to Oxford to see the Prince of Wales, and there was 
enacted the familiar but always charming episode of the 
delighted undergraduate giving luncheon to his family 
in his rooms and showing them over his college. The 
Court will spend Easter at Windsor, and on April 2Ist 
the King will go to Crewe for the first of a series of visits 
about the country. The Daily Mail of Thursday says that 
when staying with Lord and Lady Crewe the King and 
Queen will visit the locomotive works at Crewe and the 
potteries. Another visit will be to Bristol for the Royal 
Agricultural Show in July, and then there will be a tour in 
Lancashire, including a visit to Blackpool. The King already 
has a closer personal knowledge of the Empire than any of bis 
statesmen, and soon the same thing will be true of his knowledge 
of the industrial districts of the United Kingdom. 
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On Wednesday Mrs. Pankhurst was charged at Epsom with 
inciting persons unknown to blow up the house which is being 
built for Mr. Lloyd George at Walton Heath. Mr. Bodkin, 
who prosecuted, quoted various speeches in which Mrs. 
Pankhurst acknowledged that she had incited others to 
destroy property. After the bomb explosion at Walton 
Heath she said: ‘The authorities need not look for the 
women who have done what they did last night. I accept the 
responsibility.” Mrs. Pankhurst, who reserved her defence, 
was committed to the summer assizes in June at Guildford. 
On asking for bail, she was offered it on condition that 
she promised to abstain from inciting others in the mean- 
time. She refused to give the undertaking “for so long a 
period,” and consequently was removed in custody, declaring 
that she would adopt the hunger strike, and that if she were 
tried at Guildford “it will be a dying woman they will try.” 
On Thursday, however, she was released on bail, as it had been 
arranged to bring her trial on in April at the Old Bailey, 
and she gave the necessary undertaking for the intervening 
period. 





A number of Cambridge dons on Saturday last published 
an interesting suggestion for a via media between universal 
military service and “reluctant acquiescence in the present 
inadequate number of efficients in the Territorial Force.” 
They say :— 

“Tf no undergraduate were permitted to take the B.A. or 

similar degree until he has at least attained the standard of 
efficiency as a member of the Officers Training Corps or of the 
Territorial Force, it is estimated that at least 2,500 efficients would 
be available in three years from Cambridge alone. Exceptions 
should be confined to foreigners and to men physically incapable 
or over thirty years of age.” 
They very appositely back up their suggestion by a quotation 
from one who was not only one of the noblest champions of 
English liberty, but also a Cambridge man, an educationist 
if ever there was one (we ask pardon for the barbarous 
word), and a Nonconformist—John Milton. The compulsory 
military training to be given in Milton's ideal University is 
thus described in his Tractate on Education :— 

“This institution of breeding which I here delineate shall be 
equally good both for peace and war. ... The exercise which I 
commend first is the exact uso of their weapon, to guard and to 
strike safely with edge or point; this will keep them healthy, 
nimble, strong, and well in breath, is also the likeliest means to 
make them grow large and tall, and to inspire them with ...a 
native and heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardice of 
dving wrong.” 





The Cambridge dons go on to suggest that the selfsame 
principle of indirect pressure should be extended far beyond 
the Universities. All candidates for the Civil Service, and 
possibly for the Police Force, might be similarly made subject 
toa military qualification. The vast army of applicants for 
municipal and railway employment might also be told that 
none but men who had had a military training need apply. 
Private employers, the dons think, would follow the example. 
“Thus, without any application of universal conscription, but 
merely by the operation of ordinary motives, a sufficient 
number of trained men might be added to the Territorial 
Forces.” 

We admire the spirit of the Cambridge dons, but we 
lo not agree with this latter part of their proposal. In 
effect, it would do what in our opinion would be detestable. 
It would put the screw upon vast numbers of poor men, 
but would allow the “idle rich” to escape, and often in the 
worst way—by forfeiting a University education. But 
even if the “idle rich” did not escape they would be thought 
to be escaping the rigours of military service by becoming 
officers while the poor man’s sons were squeezed into the 
ranks. It would surely be much fairer to adopt the Swiss 
system and apply the pressure equaily to all classes. We 
nust not, however, be supposed to object to the excellent 
principle that since it is the business of a University to turn 
out good citizens, its curriculum should of necessity include 
a bodily training which will make a man fit to defend his 
Without such a training he is clearly an 

In order to obtain it the University 
might very properly, we think, stipulate that every man should 
join the Officers Training Corps. To stipulate for actual 
service in the Territorial Force is quite another matter, and 
to us wllra vires for a University. The University 


country in arms, 


incomplete citizen. 
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before he acquires a degree, but it cannot stipulate how he ig 
to use his training, ¢.e., how he is to perform his service. 


To sum up, we very much hope that the University will 
without delay adopt training in arms, and especially the 
kind of training that fits a mam to be an officer, as part of 
its curriculum. If it does, it will have set a magnificent 
example to other seats of learning. It must not, however, be 
supposed for a moment that this good work, however much ex- 
tended, will be, or could possibly be, a substitute for universal 
military training and service on the Swiss lines. All these 
“excellent substitutes for butter” which are not the real 
article are open to the fatal objection that they let the well- 
to-do escape and put the burden solely on the poor man. We 
say without fear of contradiction that the National Service 
League and its supporters will never consent to any scheme 
open to this objection. 


The Daily Mail of Tuesday reproduces an admirable letter 
addressed by Lord Durham to the Turf Guardian Society, 
Limited. After praising the Society for excluding from its 
ranks advertising tipsters, Lord Durham goes on to make the 
following remarks :— 

“Betting is not a crime, but it is not a virtue. It is an 
ineradicable foible of human nature. Ié is generally an unhealthy 
excitement and an expensive amusement; it is very seldom, I 
think, a real enjoyment to those who indulge init. Legislation 
cannot stamp out this passion, but it need not foster it. I have 
never heard of any wise and affectionate parents who advise and 
encourage their children to bet. I approved of Lord Newton’s 
Bill because it endeavoured to suppress inducements to bet which 
were a temptation to thousands of young people.’ 


The exact moral position of betting in our social life has, we 
venture to say, never been better put than it is here, and we 
congratulate Lord Durham on his moderation, good sense, 
justice, and absolute avoidance of humbug and exaggeration. 
It is a strange reflection that when a man of the world 
and a racing man like Lord Durham can speak out as 
plainly and as sensibly as this, leading Quakers like 
Mr. George Cadbury and the members of the Rowntree 
family who are associated with him in the ownership of 
the Daily News and Leader and the Siar should deem it 
no harm to publish furious incitements to betting—a public 
evil which they believe to be sapping the moral qualities 
of the nation. What should we think of Lord Durham if, 
after his speech, we found him at the head of a company 
which sent lecturing tipsters throughout the poorer districts 
of the country to show men how to make successful books on 
races, or holding shares in asyndicate of advertising Continental 
commission agents? Yet thousands of “ purposeful Liberals ” 
and earnest Nonconformists protest that it is a perfectly 
sound and virtuous act for those members of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families who own the Star, and who have said 
infinitely stronger things about betting than Lord Durham, 
to incite to betting in the paper they control. What would 
they say of the editor and proprietor of the Spectator if while 
denouncing poisonous literature he controlled a publishing 
business which made pornographic novels one of its “leading 
features ” ? 


At the end of last week Lord Haldane, as we are very glad 
to learn, accepted the invitation of the American Bar 
Association to deliver the annual address at the meeting at 
Montreal which will open on September Ist. The President 
of the American Bar Association, who is in London, says 
that the visit will be “an event of international importance.” 
Lord Haldane intends to visit New York on his way to 
Montreal. The King’s permission had, of course, to be 
obtained for the absence of the Lord Chancellor from the 
United Kingdom. The Times reminds us that when Lord 
Loreburn was Lord Chancellor he visited Quebee in 1907. 
But such exceptions to the rule that the Lord Chancellor 
must not leave the country are rare. 


Last Saturday the new buildings were opened at Ruskin 
College, Oxford. Dr. Gilbert Slater, the Principal, said that 
the college authorities hoped henceforth to join hands with 
the organized workers of Oxford, and to get into closer touch 
with the Labour movement throughout the country. Similarly 
they were already in closer corres} with the organizers 
of Labour abroad. The question of providing opportunities 
for working women to reside and study in Oxford was being 
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actively considered. 
fifty students, and are the first instalment of buildings that 
will eventually provide for a hundred. A feature of the 
buildings is a ball in memory of Mr. C. 8. Buxton, who 
worked so unsparingly and unselfishly to save the college at 
a crisis in its existence. It is to be hoped that in future the 
college will abide by its proper function, which is to study, not 
to preach Socialism. If it does there will be no recurrence 
of the superfluous hostility to the educational system of the 
rest of Oxford, or of internal strikes and revolutions. If 
only it keeps on the right lines Ruskin College has got a 
genuinely useful part to play. 


The papers of Tuesday announced that the King has granted 
to Mrs. Scott, the widow of Captain R. F. Scott, the Antarctic 
explorer, “the same rank, style, and precedence as if her 
husband had been nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath, as he would have been had he survived.” The whole 
country will acknowledge that this is pre-eminently an occasion 
for making the family of a dead man the recipient of the 
honour he would have been awarded. On Wednesday a 
message from Lady Scott announced that she had received 
the news of the disaster, that she was well, and that she 
would probably return at once to England. 


We deeply regret to record another disaster in the 
Antarctic. Two members of Dr. Mawson’s expedition, 
Lieutenant B. E. S. Ninnis, of the Royal Fusiliers, and 
Dr. Mertz, a Swiss oceanographer, have lost their lives. 
Mr. Ninnis fell into a crevasse on January 14th and was 
killed instantly. Dr. Mawson, who was a member of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s expedition, is exploring the Antarctic 
Continent due south of Australia, and has already mapped 
a great deal of new territory. The purpose of the expedi- 
tion is purely scientific, and there was no attempt to reach 
the pole. The expedition was chiefly recruited in Australia, 
but Mr. Ninnis and Dr. Mertz volunteered in England. Dr. 
Mawson divided his followers into two parties; he himself 
landed in Adelie Land, and Mr. F. Wild landed much further 
west. The two parties were to march towards each another. 
Now it has been unexpectedly announced that Dr. Mawson 
with six companions will spend another winter in the 
Antarctic, 


During the week a great number of reports have sprung up 
from various parts of the country as to airships being seen at 
night. These reports are too numerous, too vague, and mostly 
too foolish to be given in detail. Thata foreign airship may 
have visited us is perfectly possible. Mr. Churchill seemed 
to accept the evidence as conclusive that a strange airship 
visited us on October 14th and was seen over Sheerness. But, 
of course, a flight of airships could not have come across the 
North Sea without being seen by someone while it was still 
daylight. The only reason we mention the subject is to 
deplore the atmosphere of silly panic created by the rumours. 
To admit the peed for protecting ourselves against a new 
form of warfare is one thing; to give way to a fit of nerves 
and use panic-stricken language is another. It is reully 
despicable. Our countrymen are at their worst when they 
see an airship in every light or star, and a spy in every 
restaurant. It is only natural that airships capable of 
crossing the sea should cross it. Let us expect such things. 
Our business is to build a fleet of dirigibles adequate for our 
protection as quickly as possible. Dirigibles can be met only 
by dirigibles. Aeroplanes are almost useless by night, and a 
dirigible is a very poor target for any gun yet invented that 
fires from the ground. 





On Wednesday Mr. Cecil Chesterton, the editor of the New 
Witness, appeared at Bow Street on a summons charging him 
with publishing a number of libels concerning Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, Mr. Muir, the counsel for the prosecution, in his 
opening statement indicated the nature of the libels. In the 
course of his speech, which lasted two hours, the following 
conversation took place: “ Mr. Chesterton: Is the Postmaster- 
General a party to this case? Mr. Muir: Yes, most un- 
questionably a party to this case, because it is said of the 
Postmaster-General that my client was a party to a conspiracy 
with him.” One would gather from the context that this 
statement also included Sir Rufus Isaacs. The proceedings 
n Wednesday closed with a suggestion by the magistrate 
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that the defendant might wish to have an opportunity 
considering his position before» making his statement. 
Accordingly the summons was adjourned till Friday, on which 
day Mr. Chesterton said that he would reserve his defence 
and was committed for trial. Exactly what legal situation is 
created by Mr. Muir's announcement as to the Postmaster- 
General being a party to the case we have not enough technical 
knowledge to say, but we should like to express once more 
our satisfaction that the whole matter will now be considered 
in a court of law. There is nothing like a trial in open court 
for testing the value of charges such as those made in regard 
to the Marconi Contract. To judge by Mr. Muir’s opening 
statement, no technical objections will be allowed to interfere 
with the fullest consideration of the whole subject. Now that 
the matter is sub judice we must of course withhold any com- 
ment in regard to it. 





It is with very great regret that we record the sudden death 
of Sir William White, the distinguished naval architect and 
ex-Director of Naval Construction, which took place in London 
on Thursday as the result of a stroke. Though when he 
resigned from his post at the Admiralty Sir William White 
was close on sixty, he continued in active life, having joined 
@he firm of Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson 
as director and consulting architect, and with them he worked 
for five years. Besides being one of the soundest and most 
skilful of naval architects, Sir William White was a man of 
singularly high character, and may be truthfully said to have 
won the beartsas well as the confidence of all who knew him. 
His loss will be deeply regretted, and by none more than by 
ourselves, for he was a not infrequent and always welcome 
contributor to the Spectator. Only a fortnight ago we pub- 
lished a review from his pen. 


On Thursday the trial of the notorious gang of French 
motor bandits was concluded in the early morning, the final 
hearing having lasted over twenty hours. Four of them were 
condemned to death, two to penal servitude for life, while the 
others received sentences varying from ten years’ toa year's 
imprisonment. The three women prisoners were acquitted. The 
prisoner Carouy contrived to commit suicide after the ver- 
dict, and was found dead in his cell. It is believed that 
poison was thrown to him during the trial, wrapped in a piece 
of paper. The gang were criminals of a specially desperate 
character, and created for atime something like a reign of 
terror. As will be remembered, several of their associates were 
killed by the police in the efforts to bring them to justice. 
During the course of their murderings and plunderings the 
gang killed no fewer than eleven persons. 





An important official statement on the subject of leprosy 
and its treatment was made at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. The Greenwich Borough 
Council, it appears, have made leprosy a notifiable disease and 
asked the managers to express their willingness, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, to provide hospital 
accommodation for the treatment of cases. In reply the 
General Purposes Committee recommend the Board to inform 
the Greenwich Borough Council that they are “not prepared 
to endorse the view that special hospital accommodation is 
necessary for cases of leprosy, cither in the interests of the 
public health or of the lepers themselves.” This view is borne 
out by the Board’s medical officer and the experience of the 
Local Government Buard. There is only one recorded instance 
of a previously healthy person developing the disease in these 
islands. Leprosy, he admits, is contagious, but in a low 
degree, and prolonged and intimate contact are necessary to 
permit of the spread of infection. As against the occasional 
deaths from leprosy which occur in the ranks of those who 
tend lepers must be set the very much larger number which 
escape. “One sisterhood has had charge of a leper colony for 
fifty years, during which time no sister has contracted the 
disease.” Hence the official conclusion that lepers who can be 
maintaieed in their own homes with proper sanitary precau- 
tions may safely be left there, and that those living in 
unhygienic conditions can be treated in the London hospitals 
and infirmaries without any risk to the other inmates. 





a} 
——— 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. October 17th, 





Consols (2) were on Friday 743—Friday week 74§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


UNSTABLE EQUILIBRIUM. 


R. DILLON, the Vienna correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, writing in Thursday’s issue, uses the 
following language: “ Every section of the commercial, 
industrial, and political community is beginning to breathe 
freely now that public confidence in the maintenance of 
peace is seen to be grounded on concrete acts of Russia 
and Austria.” Dr. Dillon goes on to state that we shall 
soon see physical proofs of this better state of things 
in a gradual demobilization by both Powers. “ This 
enormous change for the better” is in a large measure, 
he tells us, due to the Emperor of Austria’s auto- 
graph letter to the Tsar—a message the effect of 
which was so strangely misrepresented by a large part 
of the Continental press. ‘The Times correspondent at 
Vienna, if less confident in manner, is in essentials hardly 
less optimistic than Dr. Dillon, and, taking the observa- 
tions of the best-informed experts as a whole, we can 
say without fear of contradiction that they support to 
the full the optimistic conclusions as to the immediate 
future which were set forth by us last week. We regret 
to say, however, that our general pessimism as to the 
ehances of Europe escaping from a conflagration in 
the distant future also holds the field. The great, 
restless, unsatisfied State remains at heart as restless 
and as unsatisfied as ever, and the suspicions and 
anxieties of the other Powers show no signs of 
abating. But while this spirit prevails, Europe at the 
very best can only remain in a state of unstable 
equilibrium. ‘The tendencies which produce a catastrophe 
are always there and always at work, and though they are 
for the moment held in check by stronger forces, it is 
almost impossible to overcome the impression that the 
influences making for change and confusion are stronger 
than those opposed to them. 

Take as an example of what we mean, the spirit of the 
eurivus letter signed “Germanicus,” which we publish in 
another column. As we have said in our comment to that 
letter we must not be supposed for a moment to attach 
any undue importance to it. It would be most unfair to 
regard it as a representative letter. It is not that, but 
rather the somewhat whimsical’ dream of an individual 
—of a crank if you will. We fear, however, that this 
piece of somewhat Byzantine Machiavellianism cannot 
be dismissed as wholly negligible. There is a party, 
though no doubt numerically very much in the minority, 
which holds that the time is coming for Germany to 
strike. Such a spirit is always dangerous, though when 
controlled by such masters of practical statecraft as 
Bismarck it is, at any rate, accountable to common sense. 
Unfortunately at present there are no Bismarcks in 
Germany, but only a blind feeling that Germany in 
order to fulfil her destiny has got to hit somebody 
or something very hard and very soon. Unfortunately, 
too, the mass of Germans, though not in the least war- 
like, are fully convinced that war is and must continue to 
be an instrument of policy. It is quite possible, then, that 
the nation as a whole might get it into their heads that 
the people who talk about striking when the proper time 
comes really know what they want and what they are about. 
In fine, the nation, imagining that there is some Bismarck 
behind the scenes, might allow the men who usurp the 
forms without the substance of Bismarck’s Realpolitik to 
have their way. That way is over the precipice. More- 
over, Germany is quite strong enough to drag others over 
with her. Take for example the rumours in regard to 
the future of Denmark which have arisen owing to the 
visit of the Danish King to Berlin. It is probable that 
the Danes are being confronted with this dilemma: 
“ Either you must pass into the German orbit in foreign 
affairs or must be considered one of the enemies of 
Jermany and accept all the consequences of that position.” 
Placed in such a predicament, it will hardly be a subject 
for wonder if the Danes yield to the only Power with which 
they have a land frontier—the Power which could overrun 
their greon fields and golden forests with such terrible ease 
and swiftness. But though Britain may understand the 
Danish dilemma, and will not be so unfair as to feel 
diiterness or antagonism towards the Danish people, it is 











impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that if Denmark 
is to pass under German influence there must at this 
end also be consequences—consequences which may be 
disastrous to the land from whose people so large a portion 
of our island population descends. The relations between 
Denmark and this country seem to be for ever crossed by 
a tragic destiny. 

Although the equilibrium of Europe is so unstable, it 
must not be forgotten that the situation may develop in 
a way which, while seeming dangerous in the extreme, 
may tend to maintain the balance a good deal longer, 
When peace is made between Turkey and the Allies, 
and Russia and Austria-Hungary have demobilized, 
we shall at once be face to face with the future of Asiatie 
Turkey. Admittedly that future must be dark and pre. 
carious. If things go well, it can only be through something 
happening which has never yet happened in history, namely, 
the reform of a purely Mohammedan Power from inside 
and by its own volition. But if things go badly they are 
almost certain also to go slowly, and this will very likely 
mean that the Powers will be too busy watching events in 
Asiatic Turkey, each trying to shape them to its own advant- 
age, to stirat home. The Powers for a time will be, as it 
were, hypnotized by the writhing and twisting waters of 
the Asiatic whirlpool. Nor is the Turkish drama the only 
spectacle which is likely to keep them occupied during the 
next year or two. Unless all the omens are faulty, some- 
thing is going to happen in Austria-Hungary, and 
something very momentous. The problem of house- 
keeping is said to be in the last resort contained in tho 
question, “‘ What shall you do with the cold mutton?” 
The problem of Austria-Hungary can be expressed in the 
simple question: “ What are you going to do with your 
Slavs?” 

At present the position is almost ridiculous. In tho 
Austro-Hungarian Empire there are some twenty-six 
miilions of Slavs, and yet for purposes of government and 
influence on high politics these twenty-six millions area 
practically invisible. Everybody knows and recognizes the 
German and Magyar influence in the Monarchy of the 
Hapsburgs. One is as strong as the other. Yet 
the Germans and the Magyars do not number more 
than some nine millions apiece. Is it likely, after the 
triumphant emergence of the Slav in the Balkans, that 
the most cultivated, the richest, and the best-educated 
section of the Slav race will be content much longer 
to sit like Cinderella in the corner among the potato 
peelings and the ashes? [Even if the Slavs of the 
Hapsburg Empire only numbered two or three millions 
one would expect to hear of them. When their numerical 
power is so tremendous as it is, can we believe that they 
will for ever remain mute and inglorious? Austria- 
Hungary cannot, in fact, any longer put off an answer to 
the question: “ What are you going to do with your 
Slavs?” But what hope is there that the statesmen of 
the Hapsburg Empire will be able to rise to the occasion 
and find a real solution of the problem? We are fres to 
confess that we see very little hope indeed. But even if 
the worst happens, the attempts at a solution of the Slav 
problem in Austria-Hungary will probably give the whole 
world so much to think about, and the issue will be so 
dark and so doubtful, that here also the Great Powers 
may be hypnotised into doing nothing, at any rate for 
atime. They will none of them know how things are 
going to turn out, and therefore how they ought to act in 
their own interests. Slow catastrophes in nations some- 
times act like anaesthetics. 

The trouble is that these conditions of divine, or 
perhaps we should say infernal, twilight are too apt to 
give the opportunity he requires to “the man of destiny.” 
And with him come blood and misery, “ fire, famine, and 
slaughter.” “There don’t seem many of that breed about 
though,” will be the cynic’s comment. No doubt, but 
unfortunately an epoch of muddle and mediocrity offers 
just the conditions which produce them. 





UNIONIST POLICY. 
OLITICAL leaders get plenty of destructive criticism 
from their followers but not much that is con- 
structive. Their mistakes are proclaimed with stunning 
iteration by people who are wise after the event, but 
very little attempt is ever made in advance to sug- 
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gest what they ought to do. This want of constructive 
criticism is partly due, we may suppose, to the innate 
modesty of the critics, partly to a paucity of imagination, 
and partly also to the influence of “the line of least 
resistance.” It is always easier to be negative than 

sitive. Lastly, and most important of all, the critics do 
not care to take the responsibility of positive suggestion 
for fear of causing disagreement with their views. It 
js obviously much easier to get agreement as to what 
ought not to be done than as to what ought to be done. 
{This prudence or timidity is usually concealed by an 
assertion of the maxim that only those who have the 
responsibility of action can direct iis course in detail. In 
spite, however, of these potent arguments for not being 
positive or committing oneself to any distinct line of 
action, we mean, greatly daring, to make the attempt of 
sketching out the course we would lay for the ship of the 
Unionist Party were we responsible for its navigation. We 
must, however, preface this sketch by saying that we 
intend to leave out all reference to the thorny problem 
of Tariff Reform. That is a matter which for obvious 
reasons we cannot touch. There is, however, plenty to be 
said about Unionist policy without embarking upon that 
troubled sea, with all its cross currents and tempestuous 
winds. 

Mr. Dooley once began an article, ‘‘ If I were General 
Buller, Hinnissey, which thank Heavens I’m not,” and then 
proceeded to sketch a system of strategy for that com- 
mander. We can assure our readers that we approach 
our present subject in a similarly chastened spirit. The 
first thing that anyone who puts himself in the position 
chosen by the present writer ought to remember is not to be 
afraid of being accused’ of having, after all, nothing but a 
negative programme. For after all, the greatest social and 
political policy ever given to the world was almost a purely 
negative policy—the policy of the Ten Commandments. 
Especially does it behove a Unionist at the present day to 
remember the virtues of “thou shalt not.” We have clearly 
been having an overdose of “thou shalt.” But though a 
Unionist leader must not be afraid of the accusation of 
not being constructive enough, he in reality will find plenty 
of positive suggestions ready to his hand. Though he will 
not meddle with the Union, will not disestablish the Church, 
will not plunder the possessors of a particular form of 
property, and will not attempt to place one section of the 
community in a position of privilege and above the ordinary 
law of the land, and thus create a class which is none the 
less a noblesse because its hands are horny, he must in 
many directions propose construction. Let us take first 
the case of the Constitution. The present Government, by 
cutting through arches here and buttresses there, have left 
it a tottering ruin. A great deal of new construction is 
essential here. If the present writer could have his will he 
would not attempt directly to repeal the Parliament Act. 
He would repair the damage by the introduction of the 
Referendum or poll of the electors. He would place 
a veto over doubtful legislation in the hands of the 
people rather than in some newly created Second Chamber. 
Whenever there was an absolute conflict between the Lords 
and Commons he would let the appeal be to the master 
of both Houses. The Parliament Act would not be called 
into operation, because if the Lords could not agree with 
the Commons they would have the power to add a 
Referendum clause to any Bill. The Commons, however, 
should have the following privilege. An Act referred 
should be put to the country in the form suggested by 
the Commons and not in that suggested by the Lords. 
The Commons would be responsible, that is to say, for 
the Act which the country would approve or veto on being 
asked the question, “Is it your wish that an Act entitled 
so-and-so shall come into operation on the blank day of 
blank 2” 

No doubt theoretically, and if we could start the Con- 
stitution afresh, a Second Chamber like the French or 
American Senate would be the ideal; and probably a 
National Constitutional Convention, if we could have such 
a thing here, might be able to devise a Second Chamber 
with a democratic basis which could claim and use powers 
commensurate with those of the House of Commons. 
‘That, however, is in our opinion an impossible ideal. A 
Second Chamber, if we ever have one, will be constructed 
not by a National Constitutional Convention, but by the 
House of Commons, and the House of Commons will 
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never give us a Second Chamber with powers as great as 
its own. To imagine that it willis not to understand the 
nature of representative assemblies. They never yield 
power to another assembly except at the point of the 
bayonet, and we have no bayonet to present to them. For 
these reasons we would not attempt to give the House of 
Lords an elective basis. All we would do would be to 
insist that no peer should sit in the House of Lords solely 
by hereditary right. He would only receive his writ of 
summons to appear in Parhament if besides being the 
son of his father he had qualified by having done some 
form of public service—‘“ as set forth in the schedule,” 
&e., &e. 

At present when a peer succeeds he is required to 
send his parents’ marriage certificate and his birth 
certificate to the Lord Chancellor to prove that he is 
legitimate and the eldest son of his father, and on these 
papers being verified he receives his writ. We would 
enact that in addition he must present a certificate showing 
that he had held one of the offices or done one of the specific 
pieces of public work set forth in the schedule. Only when 
this double condition was fulfilled would the writ be issued 
to him. ‘Thus automatically the so-called “black sheep ” 
and “ wastrels” and “ noodles” would be excluded. We 
venture to say that a body thus purged would be as little 
open to criticism as any deliberative assembly in the world. 
The personnel, indeed, would be considerably higher than 
in the House of Commons where no such purge exists. 
Newly created peers would of course sit, for the issue of 
the patent to them by the Crown must be taken as a proof 
that they had performed public services sufficient to 
render them eligible. A House of Lords formed on this 
double basis of hereditary right and public service would 
be an extremely suitable body to act as the trustees for 
the popular veto. No one dreams of suggesting that 
the Referendum should be applied to every Act of 
the Legislature. But if the popular veto is to be 
applied there must be some body of trustees capable 
ot exercising the function of deciding what measures 
are of such vital importance that they must be reserved 
for the approval or disapproval of the people as a 
whole. The House of Lords would never reserve for a 
poll of the people measures which were known to be 
desired by the nation and were therefore certain to be 
passed at a Referendum. 

We come next to the question of social reform. That 
the condition of the people should, nay must, occupy the 
attention of the Unionist Party is clear. No one can 
be content with the present social conditions, or can 
desire to see them continue. We want a better and 
fairer distribution of the good things of the world in the 
material sense, and better conditions of life generally for 
those who have to earn their daily bread. But such 
generalizations are easy enough and useless enough. The 
only question in dispute is how to achieve these things. 
Here we believe it is that a Unionist leader with courage 
and prescience has his greatest opportunity. He should 
point out to the nation that at present it is being 
treated with quack remedies—with remedies which are 
either futile or will in reality increase the troubles 
they profess to cure. ‘The Liberal Party wants to 
get rid of poverty, but instead of accomplishing this, 
what it has been doing has been to manufacture paupers. 
Every one of its so-called remedies rests upon increased 
taxation. What Parliament has been doing for the 
last seven years has been to heap up taxation. But 
you can never tax an individual or a community into 
prosperity, though you can very easily do the reverse. 
This we shall discover when, as unfortunately it soon 
must, the trade reaction comes. You may easily depress 
people into poverty by a load of taxation which, however 
much concealed, ulways falls on the man at the bottom, 
that is, on the poor man. The social programme of the 
Unionist Party should be based, then, upon an attempt to 
relieve men of taxation, to let the poor man keep as much 
of his earnings as possible in his pocket to deal with 
as he likes. 

The Unionist leader of our thought would tell the 
working people of this country that they are perfectly right 
in their instinct for making higher wages their chief end. 
He would go on to point out that higher wages—or higher 
earnings, to uso a more scientific expression—can only 
be obtained if taxation is kept within bounds. It is no 
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good for a man to have high nominal wages if they are 
filched away by high taxation and high prices. What 
the working man wants is a free and increasing demand 
for his labour, the minimum of deduction from the 
improved wages that will come from such increased 
demand, and so plentiful a product of labour in all the 
directions in which he spends his money that the spending 
power of those wages shall be as high as possible. What he 
wants, in fact, is abundance and the freest possible range of 
choice in the spending of his wages. Now in fact, though 
very likely not in words, what the Liberal Party has been 
doing of late is to create exactly the opposite conditions. 
It has not been encouraging the maximum demand 
for labour, and on the other hand it has been inter- 
fering with the labourer’s power of choice in the spending 
of his wages. The Liberal ideal is at bottom that of men who 
imagine that they know better what is good for the working 
man than he knows himself. The ideal they aim at is a com- 
fortable, well-housed, and well-fed State serf rather than an 
independent and free labourer, who chooses how he shall 
spend his own money and brooks no interference with that 
choice. Take the case of a labourer in the building 
trade, who pays for unemployed benefit as well as insur- 
ance benefit. The deductions, seen and unseen, from 
his wages, are in truth tremendous. He pays 4d. a 
week for medical benefit, and 2d. for his special un- 
employment benefit in hard cash. But in truth he 
also pays the 3d. for medical benefit and the 2}d. for 
unemployment benefit that is paid by the employer. In the 
last resort this contribution by the employer would have 
eome to him in the form of higher wages. Juggle as we 
will about outside contributions, men’s wages are settled 
by the higgling of the market and by nothing else. Con- 
tributions by the employer in respect of employment must 
in the end limit the demand for labour, and so must 
depress wages. 

When all is said and done, the employers’ contributions 
will be found to come out of the pockets of the workers. 
It is the same with the State contributions. The chain 
of circumstance is so elongated that a worker may imagine 
that what is paid by the State is paid out of some Fortu- 
natus’ purse. In reality it comes out of his own breeches’ 
pocket, though we admit that it is largely averaged. The 
contribution through taxation, which is chiefly levied in 
the case of working men on consumables, falls more heavily 
on the prosperous worker than upon the unprosperous. To 
balance this, however, the flat rate of insurance is a very 
bad form of income tax. It makes the man with 15s. a week 
pay as much as the man with 55s. Economically speak- 
ing, then, the Government by recent legislation are taking 
in one way or another something very near Is. from every 
working man’s wages and spending it for him instead of 
letting him spend it for himself. If you consider him as a 
foolish and incapable person or a wicked wastrel or a child, 
unable to manage his own affairs—in fact, a creature in a 
condition of servitude—this may be a wise and economic act. 
If, however, heis, as you tell him on the platform, a capable, 
independent, and intelligent person who is master of his 
own fate, you are treating him strangely indeed. And 
this is a truth which, we are convinced, the working man 
will very soon find out for himself. We suggest, then, that 
the Unionist leaders should tell the working man plainly 
that, though the great harm that has been done cannot be 
undone, they mean for the future to leave as much as 
possible of the man’s wages to fructify in his own 
pocket, and to be spent by him and not for him. There 
must be an end of treating him as the parent treats 
the child who has had a windfall, “I know much better 
how to spend it for your good than you can. You will 
only waste it if you spend it for yourself.” 

Such are the general principles upon which, in our 
opinion, a Unionist programme should be constructed. On 
some future occasion we may attempt to apply those prin- 
ciples in greater detail, especially on the side of taxation. 
At present all we have space to do is to state the general 
principles, 





MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 


‘HE United States Ambassador in Mexico City is 
reported to have sent a reassuring message to 
Washington about the situation in Mexico. He is said 


to have stated his disbelief in the story that the existing 





Government planned the murder of ex-President Madero 
and the ex-Vice-President Sefior Suarez, and to have 
declared that the Government is acting with “ firmness” 
and “prudence.” We sincerely hope that he is not 
mistaken in any respect, but we fear that he states what 
he ardently desires to believe. We are bound to say that 
the details of Madero’s death, so far as they are known, 
and the threats of new risings in the Northern provinces 
are enough to justify anyone in taking the gloomiest 
view of the future of Mexico. Chaos and the sway of the 
assassin in Mexico, we must remember, mean intense anxiety 
and the most formidable political and military difficulties 
in the United States. By pressing the Monroe Doctrine, 
as undoubtedly she does press it, the United States 
renders herself responsible for order in Mexico. Other 
Powers may wish to intervene in Mexico to protect the 
lives and property of their nationals, but the Monroe 
Doctrine in effect forbids them to do so. But is the 
United States able herself to do what she forbids others to 
do? Has she assumed the honourable position of trustee 
without any means of performing the work of the trust ? 
We shall return to this perplexing and very important 
matter presently; it is really the heart of the business 
from the point of view of Europe. But first let us look 
at the actual state of things in Mexico. 

General Huerta, who became Provisional President upon 
the downfall of Madero, appears to be working amicably 
enough with General Diaz, who led the rebel forces. 
General Diaz taiks as though he were indifferent as to who 
is President so long as it is not anyone of the name oi 
Madero. His rebellion was as much as anything else an 
act of private vengeance against the man who supplanted 
the famous President, Porfirio Diaz; it was a kind of 
vendetta carried on by a nephew on behalf of his uncle. 
Later on, when the provisional presidency comes to an 
end, General Diaz will probably himself become a candi- 
date for the Presidency. Meanwhile he seems to be aiding 
General Huerta in a policy of exterminating the Madero 
faction. Madero’s relations and followers command 
wealth and influence, and therefore their existence cannot 
be tolerated—that appears to be the short and simple 
plan for establishing the present Government. The official 
story of the death of Madero and Suarez hardly bears 
examination. It is said that when they were being 
removed from the Palace to the penitentiary a party of 
sympathisers attempted their rescue, and that in the 
fighting they were both killed. It is a very strange fact 
that no one else was killed—except two luckless rurales, 
whose lives may have been sacrificed to lend colour to the 
story of a skirmish—and no one else even wounded. 
Attempts at rescue may be very badly managed in Mexico, 
but, frankly, we do not believe in an attempt which ends 
in the death of the very two persons whose lives it was 
proposed to save. We conclude that the new Government 
did not want the trouble of going through the formality 
of a trial which must necessarily end in only. one way— 
in the execution of Madero. Madero had to be removed 
—so they argued—if his personality was not to 
remain a rallying point and a centre of intrigue. But 
it would have been difficult to execute Madero with protests 
coming all the time from the United States. At the first 
suggestion of danger to Maderoa strong plea for humane 
treatment came from Washington. ‘The “attempted 
rescue,” however, cut all the difficulties. It is probably 
impossible to prove that Madero was “ removed ” according 
to a carefully arranged plan, yet in effect the new Govern- 
ment of Mexico have done what, if we remember righily, 
Mahmud the Terrible did when the soldiers demanded 
that he should give up his son tothem. Cutting off his 
son’s head, Mahmud hurled it out of the tent to the 
petitioners and told them that their request was granted. 
The answer to the American remonstrance is symbolical 
of all the difficulties of the United States in dealing with 
Mexico. 

The popular acclamation of General Huerta and General 
Diaz in Mexico City means just about as much as the 
acclamation of Madero when he had overthrown Porlirio 
Diaz. When Porfirio Diaz fell, the people believed that 
they were weary of a personal tyranny and that they 
wanted the Constitutionalism provided for by the law but 
never granted. Now they believe that they are tired of 
the idealism and ineffective constitutionalism of Madero 
and want Diazism back again. How can one expect peace 
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and quiet to come out of such restlessness ? Porfirio Diaz 
no doubt was a tyrant, but he was a successful tyrant, 
and he made his country what it is. But it is given 
to only one ruler in a million to be a_ successful 
tyrant. One cannot help fearing that Mexico, in reverting 
to the pre-Diaz conditions, will unwittingly revive the 
confused and tragic days which followed the emancipa- 
tion from Spain. Between 1821 and 1876 there were 
fifty-two Presidents, the unhappy Emperor Maximilian, and 
a Regent—* all murthered,” as Shakespeare’s Richard II. 
says of his fellow-monarchs, or at least nearly all. Personal 
ambition has always been strong among the Mexicans, and 
now there must be a lot of unemployed wealth in the country 
which can be used for the advancement of personal causes. 
Nor is ambition the only factor. Discontent is rampant in 
the provinces, and a leader of rebellion need never want 
for a following. We expect to hear before very long that 
the rebel bands of the north are moving towards the capital. 
But even if the northern rebellion should not be of a very 
formidable kind, it may nevertheless be serious enough to 
require suppression, and that would very likely mean a 
long continuance of bloody and indecisive fighting—a 
condition of things which the United States has already 
declared to be intolerable. And here we come to the crux 
of the matter—the probable necessity of intervention by 
the United States. 

We do not wonder that Americans shrink from the 
thought of a Mexican campaign, and yet they must admit 
that it is impossible to defend the logic of the Monroe 
Doctrine unless they are prepared to make it good in such 
a case as this. Logically they should either guarantec the 
effectual protection of life and property throughout the 
Western world or they should modify the Monroe Doctrine 
so as to admit the co-operation of other Powers who may 
be interested in the affairs of Central and South America. 
A glance at the map is enough to suggest the terrors of a 
Mexican campaign. The tortuous length of the Rio 
Grande with its unpopulated regions is a vast frontier to 
guard. Properly to guard it, and to keep the communica- 
tions of an army open, an enormous force would be required. 
The Mexicans are practised raiders, and could do immense 
injury by scattered counter-strokes against the frontier 
towns in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. Then the 
advance of an American expeditionary force from the 
Rio Grande through the mountainous country to Mexico 
City would be a gigantic undertaking. Transport would 
be a problem quite beyond the immediate resources of the 
American Commissariat Department, and ambuscades 
would await the invaders at every turn. Of course, from 
Vera Cruz the route to the capital is very much shorter, 
but then there would be the additional burden of keeping 
up a transport service by sea either from Galveston or 
New Orleans. The American Navy would be of little use 
insucha war. The United States has not got an army, 
or anything like an army, ready for the campaign. When 
troops were marshalled on the frontier at the time of 
the fall of President Diaz, not much more than twenty 
thousand could be raised for expeditionary purposes. 
Remember that the United States cannot spare more 
than a certain proportion of her army for a Mexican 
campaign. Besides the guarding of the frontier, there 
are the Atlantic and Pacific coastal defences to be 
manned, and the Philippines and the other posses- 
sions require their garrisons. These would have to be 
strengthened rather than reduced, as war with Mexico 
would expose the United States to the risk of complications 
with other Powers. Recent experience of the barbarous 
behaviour of the Mexican rulers inspires every American, 
as the correspondent of the Morning Post says, with 
the dread that armed intervention would be the signal for 
the murder of Americans in Mexico. No doubt in the 
end if Americans set their teeth they would accomplish 
whatever they intended to do. A vigorous population of 
nearly ninety millions can do almost anything if it has 
time. But much time, perhaps years, would be required. 
Our own difficulties in the South African war might turn 
out to be light in comparison with the difficulties of a 
Mexican campaign. The American power of building up 
an army out of nothing, which appeared in the Civil War, 
might have to be evoked again. From the moment the 
United States declared war the internal dissensions of 
the Mexicans would disappear. Divide et impera is no 
longer the “cunning maxim” that Bacon called it when 





it is applied to Mexico, because the Mexicans refuse to be 


divided in the face of a common danger. Maximilian tried 
to divide them and failed. Their hatred of the foreigner, 
and particularly of the presuming American foreigner, 
surmounts every other consideration. 

Unless the United States should have good luck in the 
near future the Monroe Doctrine will be brought to the 
test. We sincerely hope that this may not happen, for 
the Monroe Doctrine is, in our judgment, an extraordinarily 
useful instrument for maintaining the peace of the world. 
By asserting the inviolability of the New World it rules 
out nearly half the globe from the wrangles of Europe. 
We should infinitely prefer that the weakness on which it 
rests should never be discovered, or at least never be 
challenged. But we cannot help feeling that circumstances 
will sooner or later be too strong for the rulers of the 
United States, and that they will be compelled to answer 
the great dilemma of their foreign policy. “Either they must 
admit the possibility of co-operation with other Powers in 
Central and South America, or they must support their 
authority by the vast armaments which alone would corre- 
spond to their undertakings. 





THE PRIMARY BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 


NHE old conventions with regard to the sitting and 
rising of Parliament have been so completely upset 
by the action of the present Ministry that the general 
public is perhaps hardly aware that the session of 1912 
still continues; that it is expected to end on March 7th ; 
and that a new session will begin on March 10th. At the 
moment we are not concerned with the prospective con- 
troversial work of the new session, which must, of course, 
include a hasty re-passing of the Home Rule Bill and of 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. The point to which we 
wish to direct attention is the scandalous manner in which 
the present Government proposes to neglect what is the 
primary business of Parliament, namely, the consideration 
of how the nation’s money is to be spent. Between 
March 10th and March 31st, when the financial year ends, 
it will be necessary for the House of Commons to consider 
the Address in reply to the King’s Speech, to pass a Vote 
on Account for the Civil Services, and to vote men and 
money for the Army and Navy respectively. These votes 
when passed must be incorporated in an Appropriation Act 
which will have to pass through all its stages in both 
Houses and to receive the Royal Assent before the financiat 
year closes. 

This would be an enormous piece of work for any 
ordinary twenty-one days, but it has to be remembered 
that between March 10th and March 3lst Easter falls, 
with an almost inevitable interruption of Parliamentary 
business. There thus remain, after Saturdays and 
Sundays are deducted, only about fifteen days for this 
mass of highly important work. We see it is suggested 
that the debate on the Address should be cut down to 
perhaps a couple of days. That, to begin with, is a 
monstrous suggestion. The debate on the Address now 
forms one of the very few opportunities which members 
of the House of Commons have of criticising the Executive 
Government. Since the practice arose of Ministers annex- 
ing the whole time of the House for the discussion of 
Government measures, the private member has on most 
days of the session nothing to do but to wait till he 
is called upon to vote for or against some Government 
proposal. ,J'he debate on the Address, on the other hand, 
gives him an opportunity of airing his grievances or the 
grievances of his constituents, and this is one of the most 
important purposes for which the House of Commons exists. 
Other considerations of equal or even greater importance 
apply to any proposal for curtailing debate on the Army 
and Navy Estimates. At the present moment the country 
is more interested than probably at any previous period 
for at least a generation in military and naval problems. 
The whole question of our relative naval strength as 
compared with Continental Powers, the question of how 
far Dreadnoughts and submarines can render us immune 
against attacks by aircraft, and a multitude of other 
political and technical questions all are involved in the 
Navy Estimates. In the case of the Army Estimates, 
the country is concerned to know whether the Regular 
Army is as efficient as its official sponsors habitually 
claim, and whether its strength is sufficiently supple- 
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mented by other forces such as the Territcrials and the 
National Reserve. 

It is monstrous that Parliament should be deprived 
of a reasonable opportunity of discussing questions 
such as these, which are of supreme national import- 
ance. Yet unless the debates on the Army and Navy 
Estimates are cut down by some closure resolution it 
will be practically impossible for the Government to get 
through the necessary financial business of the year before 
March 3lst. We have purposely omitted to lay stress on 
the vote on account for the Civil Services, though this 
necessary vote affords properly a very useful occasion for a 
review of the conduct of the Civil departments of the 
Government. In particular it is most desirable that there 
should be some discussion at a very early date upon the 
administration of the Home Office, both as regards the 
suffragettes and as regards trade unionists, and also that 
some effort should be made to bring Mr. Lloyd George to 
book for the scandalous manner in which the valuation for’ 
his land taxes is being conducted. Such discussions enable 
the House of Commons to exercise some slight control 
ever the conduct of the Executive Government, and it is 
impossible to avoid the suspicion that one reason for com- 
pressing the important financial business into a few days 
1s the desire of the present Ministry to avoid Parliamentary 
criticism. The old theory that the redress of grievances 
should precede supply is naturally objectionable to a 
body of men who maintain themselves in power with the 
assistance of Nationalists and Socialists, and exercise that 
power largely in defiance of the traditions of English 
liberty. We willingly admit that every Ministry in turn 
is anxious to escape Parliamentary control, but never has 
a Ministry so completely succeeded in reducing the House 
of Commons to a subordinate position as the present 
Cabinet. 

Moreover, in addition to preventing the discussion of 
grievances the present Cabinet has effectively destroyed 
the control of the House of Commons over finance. One 
of the most serious evils of the present time is the 
enormous increase in public expenditure. The facts 
are all the more striking because the Liberal Party came 
into power pledged to economy. Instead of carrying out 
their pledge Liberals have allowed the expenditure of 
the country to increase by leaps and bounds. Partly this 
is due to policy. This Ministry more than any previous 
Ministry has discovered, or thinks it has discovered, the 
political expediency of bribing the electors with the tax- 
payers’ money. 

But the policy of doles in which the House of Commons 
has been involved by its persistent neglect of the problems 
of national finance, though immediately attractive, brings 
no permanent benefit to the wage-earning classes. It has 
the further grave disadvantage of being uneconomical in the 
sense that it involves serious waste. In order to administer 
these doles a vast number of officials have been appointed, 
and their salaries eat up resources which otherwise would 
have been available for the remuneration of labour. In 
addition there is a loss far more serious than the mere 
financial loss, namely, the loss of liberty. Only the other 
day there was issued to the press a series of rules which 
insured persons are called upon to obey when they apply 
for medical relief. ‘There are eight or nine rules with 
various elaborations, and if the insured person “is guilty 
of a breach of any of these rules or of any of the provisions 
of the Act relating to medical benefit or of the regulations 
or of any attempted imposition in respect of medical 
benefit,” be may be fined by the Insurance Committee 
at their discretion. The fines may be as much as 10s., 
or in case of repeated breaches of the rules, 20s. Those 
persons who are fortunate enough not to come under the 
operation of Mr. Lloyd George’s Act will have difficulty in 
fully grasping what this new code of penalties involves. 
Wherever a man employs his own doctor and pays the 
doctor's fees, they are free to make such arrangements as 
they choose between them, but the moment a sick person 
accepts insurance under the State he must necessarily be 
subjected to constant supervision by external authority to 
see that he is not acting in a fraudulent manner or 
unnecessarily wasting the time of the doctor. Thusa large 
part of his liberty disappears. 

The same consideration applies mutatis mutandis to such 
a comparatively well-established form of State dole as free 
education. Not only has the Free Education Act of 1891 
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increased the burden placed upon the ta xpayer, but it has 
diminished the liberty of the working-class parent without 
probably in the least improving his economic position. 
The mischief is that each of these doles is put forward 
as a separate proposition without regard to its bearing 
upon the general finances of the country or upon the 
general economic position of the working classes. No 
doubt. it is impossible to hope for any complete remedy 
as long as the tendency of opinion in both parties remains 
in the Socialist direction, but at least the House of 
Commons ought to have the full opportunity of looking 
at financial problems from the point of view of finance. 
That it no longer has. The primary business of Parlia- 
ment is rushed through without regard to the serious 
issues involved, in order that the Ministry of the day 
may have more time for vote-catching legislation or for 
complying with the demands of exigent allies. 








THE DEVIL'S COUNTRY. 
N° very many days ago we read of a lynching at 
I Houston, Mississippi, which the 7¢mes correspondent 
described as “the most spectacular lynching that the State 
has ever seen.” The negro, who was supposed to have killed 
a white woman, was drenched with oil before the faggots 
were lighted. It is said that the shops were closed, which 
means, we suppose, that there was a sort of public holiday, 
The correspondent says that the negro was shot before he 
actually died from burning. But on the previous day another 
negro had been lynched for the same offence, “on the false 
evidence of two coloured men,” and we gatber that he did not 
enjoy the advantage of being shot. In order apparently to 
compound for the lynching of the innocent man and wake 
everything square and decent, the citizens of Houston, when 
we last heard of them, were searching for the false informers 
in order to lynch them too. All this may have been more 
spectacular than usual. We were not there to judge, and do 
not know. We dare say that in some way or other it was a 
bit out of the ordinary, and that it was therefore justly 
picked out as one of those cases which are worth while drawing 
attention to in Europe, while the vast majority of lynchings 
are not. At all events, it is a mere matter of degree. The 
whole story sounds extremely familiar, and we mentally add 
it to along list of kindred affairs in which it seems hardly 
worth while to distinguish the details. It may be no more 
useful to protest against lynchings on this occasion than on 
any other. But, on the other hand, it can hardly be less useful. 
As lynchings are always going on, one occasion is as good or 
bad as another. Frankly, then, we are quite sick of reading 
of such disgusting brutalities in a civilized land. Paralysis 
seems to fall upon the authorities, and they act as though 
some inevitable law of Nature were functioning and nothing 
could be done to prevent it. But why can nothing be done? 
We venture to say that the excuses for inaction are all pure 
nonsense. A town which has diszraced itself as Houston has 
done should surely be made to feel its disgrace. 

These seem harsh and unfriendly words; but sometimes it 
is the part of a friend to say what seems an unfriendly thing— 
to use the most uncompromising language at his command. 
A mere friend has no “right” to do so; he has no legal 
sanction to act upon, no business bond, none of the advisory 
authority vested in kinship. Yet a friend would not take 
the trouble to remonstrate with someone, and certainly would 
not court the odium of doing it, if he were not really a friend. 
That we are friends of the United States we need hardly tell 
our readers. Perhaps some of them think that we often 
exaggerate the virtues of Americans. In many ways we 
regard America as the most wonderful nation in the world, 
with its amazing power of absorption, its invulnerable vitality, 
its enterprise, its inventiveness, its hospitality, its imagination, 
its power of gathering together apparently unwieldy and 
conflicting motives, and its qualities of simplicity (under- 
lying the showiness that we hear too much of) which are 
derived direct from the puritanism of the early immigrants. 
We know further that in what we say about lynching we have 
the hearty agreement of every decent American. Every man 
worthy of the name of American loathes and deplores with 
all his heart the saturnalia of bratality known as lynchings. 
Some are determined to do what they can to put an end to 
these things, but others less boldly tell themselves that what 
has been must be. 
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But we assert again that such things need not be. The 
United States is a highly civilized country. Thé remote parts 
of Russia do not know by comparison what civilization is; yet 
though “ rough justice,” as it is miscalled, is carried on there, 
the Russian peasants would stand absolutely aghast at the 
things which happen in some American towns that are 
equipped with electric trams and electric light, and dignified 
buildings symbolical of the progress of government and the 
arts. The Russians of the steppes do not burn fellow- 
creatures at the stake in broad daylight, or with news- 
paper reporters looking on, ready, when the fun is finished, 
to hurry off with the reek of burning human flesh and 
fat still in their nostrils, to wire the details to their 
offices. No excuse for lynchings remains in America. We 
know very well the usual extenuations. There is the law’s 
delay, and meanwhile a white community, hedged around by 
a majority of negroes, and protecting itself largely by prestige, 
must prove quickly and decisively that it is not to be trified 
with, Offences against the superior race must bring retribu- 
tion terrible in its swiftness. Old proofs of the beneficence 
of lynch law are quoted. It is said that as the settlements 
spread from the east towards the west the rough frontier life 
beyond the Alleghany mountains would have been quite 
uncontrollable by means of the unsuitable laws of the 
east. Rough justice reduced California to order, and by 
holding human life cheap in one sense protected it in a 
much larger sense. It may be so, but the fact is that to-day 
not a shadow of excuse remains on such grounds as these 
for allowing the continuance of what Englishmen in their 
own wnsettled days used to call gibbet-law. It is not even as 
though lynching were a remnant of savagery which would 
spend its illogical force with this generation or the next. It 
still flourishes as though it might exist for ever, and it has 
spread within the last few years into some of the most 
respectable and soundly established States in the Union. It 
is no longer an affair of the black belt. It is absurd 
to defend lynching by saying that it is brought in, as it 
were, in aid of the law, and is itself a kind of superior 
unwritten law. It cannot exist side by side with a deliber- 
ately adopted code without bringing the whole of the latter 
into jeopardy. We do not write as sentimentalists. If it 
be said that the law is inadequate to deal with the black 
peril, by all means let the law be made more severe. If it be 
said that the jury system does not work, then let there be 
another system. All the excuses for lynch law are only 
arguments for a reform of the law. Everything that 
is done by a self-respecting community to protect itself must 
be done within the four corners of the law. Those who go 
outside the law in a professed attempt to reach justice by a 
short cut are the worst enemies of the law. If it is necessary 
to strike terror into the hearts of negroes, let it be done 
scrupulously by means of the law. 

Meanwhile if we had in our keeping the honour of the 
United States and respect for its law as it exists, we would 
not hesitate to punish those who disgrace themselves as the 
people of Houston have done. We dislike on principle general 
penalties which fall on the innocent and guilty alike, but 
there may have to be exceptions. We would—if necessary 
suspending the Constitution—proclaim a district in which a 
lynching had teken place as demonstrably unfit for popular 
government. The district should for a term of, say, twenty- 
one years be administered by Federal Commissioners and 
the inhabitants be deprived of the franchise, Federal, 
State, and local. In Great Britain a whole constituency 
may be disfranchised merely for electoral corruption. We 
confess that we lose patience when we are told that some 
such punishment as is possible in Great Britain for a com- 


paratively small offence is impossible in the United States for | 


the most hideous, brutal, and unjust of crimes. <A prolonged 
dictatorship in a disgraced district would do infinitely less 
harm to every man, woman, and child than the continuance 
unchecked of the ghastly system of racial autos-da-fé which 
has not even the negative merit of being inspired by a sincere, 
if appallingly warped, religious motive. Americans speak of 
a part of their country as “God's country.” In a general 
way they have very good reason, but they forget a side of 
their national life which makes it more appropriate to speak 
of other parts of the United States as the Devil’s country. 
Burning men at the stake is a piece of orgiastic wickedness 
for which every American citizen must bear a portion of the 











responsibility, unless he is making a serious effort to put 
lynching down. We hold up our hands over witch-burning, 
but that crime was as nothing compared to negro-burning. 
The witches perished by laws duly passed and administered, 
however stupid. The wretched negro, often the victim of a 
blunder, perishes at the hands of that vilest of things human 
—a brutalized mob. 





QUARRELLING. 


UARRELS tend to become less serious. The type of 
() the common quarrel has changed. It is not so long- 
lived and not so intense. In this country, at any rate, a 
quarrel is never inherited. The criminal archaeologist must 
look elsewhere for survivals of this diabolical effect of the 
“dead hand.” On the contrary, one’s children will seldom 
take up even one’s prejudices. ‘The reflection brings with it 
an odd sense of finality, and is not without a grim humour. 
Our distastes must die with us; along with so much else, they 
are of value only to the owner. There is no use in detesting 
Mr. Smith or Mrs. Jones nowadays. It will not make oursons 
and daughters in the least less likely to fall in love with his or 
her children. In a few years’ time they will make a joke of 
the whole “misunderstanding.” It will be put away among 
other acid recollections—rueful to us, ridiculous to them. 
There is some sort of sacrilege in ridiculing a quarrel, unholy 
though most quarrels are. Richard Baxter said that no 
old man rejoices in the memory of a quarrel. One inclines 
at first to deny this. Many men repeat their quarrels as 
if they had rejoiced in them. On the other hand, if we 
saw the motives of the repetition we might find that it 
did not put the divine in the wrong. A quarrel often gives 
opportunity for a display of wit, and a man anxious to repeat 
his own bons mots may like to give them the dramatic effect 
to be obtained only in contrast to his neighbour's stupidity. 
This is not quite the same thing as taking pleasure in a 
recollection of ill-feeling. Again, a man may repeat the 
mutter to reassure himself that ke was in the right, or simply 
to hold the conversation, or be conspicuous, <A quarrel often 
The animus is usually out of it before 
It takes on the 
aspect of a verbal triumph, changes its character, becomes 
inaccurate in detail, is known by the teller to be half- 
imaginary, and finally becomes not amemory but ar invention. 
Vanity at last destroys the grudge. 


makes a good story. 


it is done with as a conversational asset. 


But if there is little joy in recollecting a quarrel, there 
are still some people who will keep up a quarrel as long 
There is no question here of recollection, The 
offence is ever-present to them. In some strange way their 
grievance seems to exalt them in their own eyes. They 
walk through life with a sense of distinction. It becomes 
part of their dignity; they feel as if it would humiliate 
them to set the whole matter aside as a “bygone.” They 
could forgive themselves anything except the thought that 
they had given in. Asa rule, some symptom of an unsound 
mind can be found to account for this very old-fashioned 
piece of wrongheadedness. We are not, be it remembered, 
regarding the refusal of two angry persons to see one 
another again in the light of a kept-up quarrel. At 
times the complete separation of the persons offended would 
seem the only method of damping down those fires of indigna- 
tion and even of hate which cannot be altogether quenched, 
but which may smoulder out in a perfectly barmiess manner 
if the two opponents be kept apart. Such quarrels have their 
origin, as a rule, in antipathy, and antipathy is a far harder 
thing to get over than injury. It is easier to forgive a man 
for being despicable than for being detestable. There can be 
no possible harm in hoping we may never see an enemy 
again. We wish him no ill, and in depriving him of our 
acquaintance we deprive him of what can hardly be accounted 


as they live. 


in his eyes a pleasure. 
There is, we imagine, a great deal less of frivolous litigation 
than there used to be. Tiny offences, such as the perhaps 


unconscious appropriation of a few feet of land which no 
one could want, have caused otherwise sensible men to lose 
hundreds of pounds, The stories which men of this generation 
relate of their litigious forebears suggest an expensive game 
rather than a quarrel. A lawsuit would keep them sometimes 
for years in a state of delighted occupation. They wanted 


A hobby, a 


something to play at, such men as these. 
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moderate amount of speculation, a succession of newspapers 
to quicken their wits or even to arouse their wrath, would 
have kept them out of these quarrels, in which, after all, 
there was far more folly than rancour. There are, of course, and 
there will always be, certain men and certain women who were 
born to protest. They are, as a rule, people of high principle 
and very definite views. They are very conscious of their own 
high principles, and live in a state of perpetual amazement at 
the inconsistency of the ordinary world. Against such men 
and women Nature would seem to have a spite. They are 
endowed with good characters and good heads, and then 
cursed with complete ineffectiveness. They cannot give in, 
and the person who cannot give in cannot co-operate. They 
go through life conscientiously protesting and quarrelling 
and standing out for trifles, without rancour, without spite, 
without aim, and without success. 

An ingrained habit of contradiction is very often mistaken 
for quarrelsomeness. It is quite a different thing, and is often 
accompanied by a very real geniality of disposition. The 
contradictor has not the slightest idea that he has been 
disagreeable, and the habit as a rule means nothing but a 
certain want of social sympathy. The contradictious person 
follows a rule of thumb for keeping up conversation; he 
sees that fierce contradiction has some of the effect of wit. 
It startles the hearer and rouses him to defend himself. 
The people completely silenced by contradiction are few. 
Unfortunately for the man who has formed the habit of 
contradiction, they are often those best worth talking to. 
The talkers who really desire the truth, who do not talk in 
order to take intellectual tricks, will never make friends with 
the habitual contradictor. They are not angered; they are 
bored. The contradictor and the buffoon have something 
in common; neither of them is completely civilized. Even 
the contradictor, however, is becoming milder in these 
polite days. 

It would be absurd, however, to maintain that the old 
wicked delight in a quarrel is dead. Nearly all of us have 
felt the excitement and the pleasure of it. It is difficult to 
say what it comes of. It is very often a righteous cover 
(most men firmly believe they are in the right when they are 
quarrelling) for a display of that fierceness which is not yet 
out of the best of us. We want an outlet for our fierce mood 
—for the mood which, when we look back on it, makes us 
believe in possession. The better the man, the juster his 
quarrels, the more completely he will be able to direct this 
fierceness into a good cause. An absolute inability to quarrel 
is hardly a virtue—at least, it is a virtue which is seldom found 
in company with other virtues. It goes, as a rule, with a light 
mind. 

The art of giving in is, on the other hand, a great art. It 
should, however, be acquired; it should not come by nature; 
it ought to be studied deliberately. It is the very essence of 
conciliation. Perhaps when it has been acquired by a strong 
man or a strong woman it is the most endearing of all 
the social arts. It means, as a rule, a correct sense of 
proportion, as opposed to the crude sense of justice on 
which quarrelsome people so often pride themselves. A 
crude sense of justice is an impossible guide of life. Everyone 
admits that in ordinary domestic life peace and happiness 
are preserved by this art of giving in, which in an ordinary 
household some one is bound to practise if strife is to be 
avoided, A man or woman who has cultivated indifference 
about little things has made some progress in the art of life. 
It is, however, a vast pity that outside domestic life an odour 
of disgrace still attaches to the idea of giving in. Who that 
has sat upon a committee but will agree with us! 

The counsel to “give place unto wrath” is wise in the 
extreme. The smaller philanthropic machines, which are 
generally worked through committees, are constantly at a 
standstill because people are ashamed to take the apostle’s 
advice. It goes without saying that it is sometimes as necessary 
to hold out—but not often. Some of the greatest reforms in 
the world have been brought about by giving in. Nothing else 
sould stop the vendetta. Somebody must be willing to sacrifice 
that wild justice which belongs to an earlier world and 
accept the fact of past injury, and there leave it. What 
misery might have been spared to the world if only it had not 
been considered a virtue to “hold out,” quite apart from 
the cause in which the holding out was practised! The art 
of giving in is one of the newest of the arts, a pure product 











of civilization. The result of its wider practice cannot be 
foreseen. At present its most conspicnous effect is the 
change which has come over the spirit of the quarrelsome. 





WINTER CUCKOOS. 


. ee after year as the spring weather comes round 

letters and paragraphs appear in the papers chronicling 
the arrival of the cuckoo in March or even in February. 
Year after year, in the same way, people who have examined 
the evidence on previous occasions, and who have studied the 
known facts of natural history, dismiss these announcements of 
the cuckoo’s premature arrival with incredulity. Their reasons 
for doing so are simple enough ; a cuckoo’s note is very easily 
imitated, and when inquiry has been made on the spot where 
early cuckoos are said to have been heard, it has often 
been found that someone has been imitating the bird’s call. 
When, again, people say that they have “actually seen” a 
cuckoo, inquiry probably elicits the fact that these confident 
witnesses cannot tell a cuckoo from a sparrowhawk. As 
a general rule, then, such announcements may be dismissed 
offhand. This year, however, has been exceptional in many 
respects, and in particular the announcements of the early 
cuckoo have been different from their predecessors. The 
January weather was exceptionally mild, after a warm and 
wet December; crocuses were in flower soon after the New 
Year, and daffodils before February; the quickset in the 
hedges was green as in April, and altogether the spring 
seemed to be here months before its time. What wonder, 
then, that the spring birds should come with the spring 
flowers? So, then, the spring birds did arrive—in the news- 
papers. The watchers for the cuckoo were especially restless, 
and, two months in advance of the usual announcement, we 
were informed that the bird was actually here in January. 
Probably the sceptics took no more notice of these first 
announcements than in other years. But the situation 
became different when, early in February, a letter appeared 
in the papers from Mr. R. Lydekker, the famous naturalist, 
chronicling the fact that he bimself, while working in his garden 
at Harpenden, had heard the cuckoo call two or three times, 
and further emphatically stating that these “full notes” were 
“unquestionably uttered by a cuckoo, and not by a mimicking 
boy.” When the writer of a score of standard works on 
natural history, whose name is familiar to the learned societies 
of Europe, writes to the papers making so definite a statement 
as this, giving the date and the hour of the day at which the 
remarkable event occurred, what need is there of other wit- 
nessesP The sceptics could merely shake their heads and 
receive with what humility they might the reproaches of 
believers. However, they had not long to wait. Within a 
week Mr. Lydekker wrote again to the papers stating that he 
found to his regret that he had been completely deceived 
in the matter of his supposed cuckoo. “The notes heard 
by me on that day,” he writes, “and by several of my 
neighbours on the same and the next four or five days, 
were uttered by a bricklayer’s Jabourer at work on a new 
house, who tells me that he is an expert at imitating the bird, 
which he does without the aid of any instrument.” The best 
comment on this second letter seems to be that of the kindly 
critic who has observed that Mr. Lydekker may console 
himself with the reflection that he has rendered a service to 
science by proving that a distinguished naturalist may be 
imposed upon as certainly as the perhaps equally observant 
but less sceptical sportsmun or rustic. 

Is the February cuckoo, then, finally disposed of? By no 
means. The believers still believe. A writer in the Daily 
Mail who, under the initials “ W. B. T.,” veils the personality 
of a well-known and trusted naturalist, is not convinced that 
the cuckoo-chroniclers are mistaken. He has heard of a 
January cuckoo, which has been seen and watched by neigh- 
bours, one of them a noted man of science, and another “ who 
has been an observer of birds all his life.” He returns to the 
attack in the Daily Mail of February 21st. The Duchess of 
Bedford, in the course of making inquiries—one of them 
being whether the alleged cuckoos had been heard calling 
with their full note, contrary to the cuckoo’s custom on his 
first arrival—had discovered that this January cuckoo had 
not been “ heard,” as was at first reported, but merely seen. 
“W. B. T.” admits this mistake, but pleads that the evidence 
for the bird’s presence is much stronger than it has been 
made to appear. It is impossible not toadmire this chivalrous 
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support of a friend and a neighbour, but it is to say the least 
of it unfortunate that the friend who chronicles the arrival of 
the bird should hail from Harpenden, where Mr. Lydekker, in 
his garden on February 4th at 3.40 p.m., heard the bricklayer’s 
assistant. Probably the fact is, as “W. B. T.” suggests 
may be possible, that the bird which these Harpenden wit- 
nesses saw was a hawk. Perhaps the present writer may 
relate a personal experience as bearing on this point. Some 
years ago a parcel arrived by post which, on being opened, 
was very quickly shut up again. It was hot August weather, 
and the contents had travelled badly. The parcel was 
removed to the garden. A covering letter conveyed a request 
from a gamekeeper that a bird forwarded by the same post 
might be examined; he wished to know what kind of a hawk 
it was. The friend who forwarded the bird and the game- 
keeper's letter observed in a note appended to the letter that 
there did not seem to be anything very exceptional about 
the hawk, except that its feet were smaller than usual. The 
parcel in the garden was duly opened, and was found to 
contain a young cuckoo, The plumage of a young cuckoo, 
of course, is different from that of an adult bird, and 
in particular the barred breast much resembles the breast 
of a sparrowhawk. But the point to notice is that here 
we have an instance of a cuckoo which was actually 
handled by a gamekeeper and another person living in the 
country, yet which neither of them could tell from a bawk. 
The cuckoo’s feeble feet and small beak, you would suppose, 
would prevent him from being guessed to be a hawk, but a 
hawk this cuckoo was supposed to be. Is it not the more 
probable, then, that a bird which has been only “seen and 
watched” in January or February is a hawk, and not a 
cuckoo? It is difficult, doubtless, to suppose that an 
experienced observer could mistake the flight of a hawk 
for the peculiar shimmering motion of a cuckoo’s wings; but 
we are not told that the bird was seen flying, it was merely 
“watched.” Was it seen to be feeding? For the food 
difficulty, in the case of these early cuckoos, offers the most 
insuperable problem of all. Upon what do these February 
cuckoos live? In April, May, and June they live on insects, 
beetles, and caterpillars; but where are the caterpillars in 
February ? The answer perhaps made by the believers 
in their existence is that these February cuckoos arrive 
here and die for want of food—an odd instance of mistaken 
instinct, if it is so. The supposed death of the early birds 
only adds the greater weight to the contention made by the 
sceptics, that the best proof of the arrival of a cuckoo in 
February would be the production of its dead body. It is 
true, as “ W. B. T.” urges, that “the best observers are usually 
found among those who would rather fail to prove their point 
than reduce a living thing to a specimen.” But if, the sceptic 
may retort, the bird arriving prematurely is only going to die 
of starvation, where is the cruelty in shooting it? We may 
hold strongly that the most hateful welcome to give to any 
bird is to “preserve” it by shooting it; but the fact remains 
that, in any case, no early cuckoo has ever been shot. There 
was a bird which is said to have been seen and heard in the 
winter of 1835, and this bird is referred to by one of the 
chroniclers of this year’s cuckoos in the Daily Mail of 
February 21st. This bird was shot at, but unfortunately it 
was missed, 

It is not open to anyone, of course, however observant of 
birds’ habits, and however sceptical as to these reported 
untimely arrivals, to assert that for a cuckoo to come to 
England in February is an impossibility. All that he may 
reasonably say is that there is no satisfactory evidence that 
« cuckoo has ever done so. The main, broad facts of bird 
migration, so far as we know and understand them, are all 
against such a possibility. For countless ages birds have 
migrated north to our shores for the breeding season, and 
south again away from our shores for the winter. They fulfil 
every year the same cycle of life; the wheel comes full circle 
punctually season after season; it is as if the mechanism of 
the birds’ life were wound up like the machinery of a clock, 
certain to do the same thing at the same time day after day 
and year after year. It might almost be contended that the 
life of a migrant bird could be measured in heart-beats, as 
some hold that the intervals between the actions of persons 
who are hypnotised can be meusured, and that only when the 
heart has beaten a certain number of times does the bird 
move south or north in autumn or spring. However that may 





be, nothing is more marked than the punctuality of the 
cuckoo to the time and place at which he is beard in these 
islands year after year. The old country saying of “ Hefful 
cuckoo fair,” that at the fair on April 12th at Heathfield in 
Sussex the old woman lets the cuckoo out of the basket, owes 
its origin to the punctual appearance of the bird in Sussex on 
that date—the very date on which the writer has a note of the 
bird heard in his garden on the Sussex border last year. For 
the writer the opening of the present year will be marked not 
merely by the acute controversy which has arisen over the 
reports of Mr. Lydekker’s cuckoo and others, but by another 
note, equally unexpected, made upon the consequences which 
follow on the cuckoo’s arrival in any year. An old country- 
woman the other day was talking to a visitor about her 
health ; she is nearly eighty, and feels the cold. “'The doctor 
tells me I ought to go out,” she said. “ He says a walk and 
some fresh air would do me good. But I knows better. I 
never goes out until I hear the cuckoo calling; then I knows 
it’s fit for me.” She knows what the cuckoo knows, and she 
will go out on the twelfth of April. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





NATIONAL SERVICE AND THE REFERENDUM. 
(To ruz Eprrom or tas “Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—In common, no doubt, with most of your readers 
I found your article on “ National Service and the Referen- 
dum ” quite admirable. The remarks about the latter, however, 
prompt me to ask you what grounds you have for supposing 
that a British Government will ever adopt a plan so full of 
common sense? Pending your explanation I should like, 
with your permission, to point out a few remarkable things 
we have done, are doing, and doubtless shall continue to do, 
which seem to me to forbid the possibility of so sensible a 
course being adopted. (1) We have seen this our Government 
by a conspiracy allowing the affairs of the Protestant Church 
of England in Wales to be settled by a few Romanist Irish- 
men from Co. Kerry or thereabouts. (2) We have a habit of 
admitting to this country duty free commodities that we 
might, would, could, and certainly should produce ourselves, 
while we heavily tax other commodities that we cannot by 
any possibility grow in England. A little common sense 
would make the valleys of Britain “stand so thick with corn 
that they would laugh and sing.” (3) For centuries we have had 
the services of the pick of English gentlemen in the House of 
Commons free of charge, and now we pay salaries to a 
number of men who have, without leave or licence, after 
the manner of Dick Turpin, transferred £400 per annum from 
our pockets to their own. (4) For many long years we have 
promoted the best of our men—speaking generally—to the 
Upper Chamber of the Legislature, and now we have stripped 
them of almost every vestige of power. (5) We are practically 
dependent for our daily bread on sea-borne supplies —neces- 
sarily liable to interruption—so we carefully keep our stock of 
wheat down to a supply sufficient to last a fortnight—or is it 
a month? No, Sir, I don’t think the Referendum at all likely 
to fit in with our usual style of doing things, and when the 
admirable institution whose name I borrow is sufficiently 
enlarged, I expect to see most of the nation permanently 
installed in Cotney Harcu. 





[To ras Eprros or tas “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—Your campaign in favour of National Service deserves 
the deepest gratitude of everyone who cares for the country. 
In your last article you write: “It is no good to say that there 
is no means of taking a Referendum in this country and that 
none can be devised. Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill with 
perfect ease and lucidity adapts our existing electoral 
machinery to the purposes of a poll of the people. The 
thing is perfectly simple. We have only got to hold an 
election, though without candidates, under the ordinary 
machinery.” Might one suggest an effort being made by 
the National Service League, to take one selected area, and 
to poll the whole of the electors in it, so far as they will 
consent, upon this simple issue? This should, of course, be 
preceded by careful education of the “constituency” in the 
true bearings of the question, carried out—so as to avoid 
partisan bitterness—by speakers of both political parties, if 
possible, nay perhaps even of all three British parties, if Mr, 
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Blatchford could be induced to help. As in a hotly contested 
election, every possible means should be employed to win 
supporters and counteract the influence of misconception, pre- 
judice, selfishness, and inertia. If a majority of the electors 
could be induced, on personal application, to set their names 
to the voting paper, the moral effect with the country at large 
would be great. It would constitute what Mr. Gladstone 
called a “capital fact.” Many would probably decline to vote 
atall. These could be considered as opponents, although it 
might be thought fair to deduct a percentage of abstainers 
corresponding to the average who cannot be brought to the 
poll at ordinary elections. One remembers the excellent 
results that flowed from trying another important experiment 
in a selected area—the registration of National Reservists in 
the County of Surrey—and one does not forget to whom that 
experiment was due, And the principle is capable of further 
application. What one wants is to test the feeling of the 
voiceless masses of English manhood, who, we decline to 
believe, are at heart less patriotic or less brave than Servians 
or New Zealanders. What is principally the trouble with 
them is sheer ignorance of the situation and its perils.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Hastincs Crossley. 
Bordighera, Italy. 





NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT. 
{To tse Eprror or tue “ Spercraror.”’] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator 1 am surprised 
that no reference has been made in the correspondence in 
your columns on this important question to volunteering in 
India. On all railways in India volunteering is obligatory, 
the special duty of Railway Volunteers being to protect and 
keep open the railway lines in time of war. The fact that 
volunteering on railways in India is obligatory and that the 
results are fairly satisfactory, in face of the fact that the 
majority of European railway servants in India are not 
employed in offices but belong to the running staff, entailing 
a certain amount of difficulty in getting hold of men for 
drills, &., would point to the fact that compulsory 
National Service in England, where the bulk of the popu- 
lation have regular hours, would not be a difficult matter. 
Among Railway Volunteers the officers are appointed from 
the railway officials, but members of the subordinate staff 
who show themselves keen and capable both in railway and 
Volunteer work are from time to time granted commissions. 
I admit thatthe majority of us “ grouse” somewhat at having 
to turn out for drills and field days, but that, after all, is the 
privilege of an Englishman, and the work is done all the same. 
In his letter to your address in the issue of the Spectator 
dated January 4th, 1913, Lord Roberts remarks that the 
right to vote entails the obligation to defend one’s country; 
should not the converse be also true, namely, that the obliga- 
tion to help in defending one’s country, or that portion of the 
Empire in which one’s work lies, confers the right to vote? 
I raise this question because I have been an obligatory 
Volunteer officer for some fifteen years,am in my fortieth 
year, and have never yet possessed a vote.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
January 31st, 1913. F. C. Laer, 


District Superintendent, East Indian 
Railway, Asansol, Bengal, 





THE CAMBRIDGE PROPOSAL. 
(To rue Epiror or tue “Srercrator.”] 
Sir,—It is interesting to recall the fact that the first meeting 
to start the Volunteer movement at the latter end of the 
"fifties was held at the University of Cambridge. I was 
present at that meeting. The question as to the legality of 
undergraduates bearing arms was, I believe, the only reason 
why it was not the first corps to be startedin England.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. Barine-Gou.p. 
Merrow Grange, Guildford. 





THE TERRITORIAL FORCE AND STRIKES. 
(To tue Epiror or tug “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—May I venture to ask whether the statement in the 
Spectator of February 22nd to the effect that the Territorial 
Force cannot be used for the suppression of strikers does 
not involve the retention of the expeditionary force in this 
country? If the Territorial Force cannot be used in aid of 
the civil power in Great Britain and Ireland, how can it set 








free the Regular Army to go abroad? I venture to append 
an extract from the Duke of Bedford's article in the Nine« 
teenth Century and After for February, which seems to require 
attention from the responsible authorities.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARNOLD Wurrs, 
Windmill Cottage, Farnham Common, Bucks. 





“No Secretary of State for War has had a larger experience of 
using Regular troops in aid of the civil power than Lord Haldane, 
On eight occasions between the 25th of June, 1907, and July, 
1912, he has employed them for this purpose.* In August, 1911, 
as he informed the House, he was employing fifty-eight thousand 
men in aid of the civil power in Great Britain, and even this 
number, as he admitted, was not enough to cover the whoie area 
of disturbance.t In view of his own experience, therefore, 
Lord Haldane cannot contend that this new duty in aid of the 
civil power, which he has assigned to the third battalions of the 
Special Reserve, is too remote a contingency to require serious 
attention from a Secretary of State for War.” 

* Officia > § $ 912 ge 1774, a 
Soveetine SY Taal, ten Commons, (March Ist, 1912, page 1774, and 

t Official Report. House of Lords. August 22nd, 1911, page 1161. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spxcrator.”’} 
Srr,—Your article about the European situation in the 
current issue of the Spectator contains several statements about 
Germany’s position in the Triple Alliance to which I should 
like to add a few remarks, As far as Italy is concerned, 
nobody has ever expected more from her military efforts than 
that she would be able to divert three French army corps by 
an attack upon Savoy and the Nizza district. Her army is 
distinctly inferior to the French, but still powerful enough in 
numbers to create such a diversion of French forces. In the 
present crisis the view is widely held in Germany that if 
Italy should prove extremely war-shy she will be allowed by 
her allies to remain in a state of “armed neutrality.” She 
would not need striking a blow nor losing a single man in 
this case. The only thing required of her would be to keep 
half a million men massed upon the French frontiers, so 
forcing the French to keep an army of at least a hundred and 
eighty thousand men concentrated in Savoy. Italy's prize 
would be Savoy and Nizza, and probably Tunis, the latter 
being a profitable exchange for her imaginary sovereignty 
over unconquerable Tripoli. Italy is a member of the 
Triplice because her own selfish interests point that way. 
She cares more for Savoy and Nizza than for the “ Tridentine,” 
besides now her only means to avoid total failure in 
Tripoli is to add Tumis to her possessions. The Balkan 
Allies have at present certainly no more than six hundred 
thousand men in the field, all bands of irregulars included. 
However, if German and Austrian statesmen were senseless 
enough to let them absorb Macedonia and the best part of 
Thrace, they might be able in the future to raise a million fight- 
ing men. The censure on Austrian statesmen for provoking 
Servian hostility is unjustified, as a greater Servia would 
always be hankering after Bosnia and Croatia, and Austria may 
just as well face the new situation at once, without entertaining 
any deceptive illusions. In Germany itself public opinion 
has by now grasped the fact that if we do not go to war 
now we shall have to fight at a disadvantage a few years later. 
Your own article offers the most cogent reasons for a German 
war policy, only you draw the wrong inference that Germany 
would be foolish enough to sit still and wait till her enemies 
have drawn the net completely round her. We must be 
careful not to take the various moves on the diplomatical 
chessboard for their fictitious face value. Diplomatical tactics 
had to be completely subordinated to purely military con- 
siderations, and these were for the Austro-German statesmen 
specially two: (a) To reduce Russia’s only military chance, 
z.e., that of a protracted winter campaign, to its utmost limit. 
(b) To keep the Balkan War alive like a smouldering fire in 
order that the whole military forces of the Balkan Allies 
might be kept occupied by the Turkish field army, and so 
prevent Austria’s flank being attacked by an army of five 
hundred thousand Slavs. It was quite correct for Germany 
and Austria to join in the Adrianople mediation, because they 
could be sure that Turkey would under no conditions what- 
soever accept it. Besides, through causing repeated delays 
they made it clear to the Turkish statesmen that on their part 
it was a mere formality. I think the British press is show- 
ing quite its usual astuteness in pointing out to Germany the 
great dangers which would result to her position from the 
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enact 
(future !) existence of a new military Power in the East con- 


sisting of four vassal States of Russia. The Times even 
printed in full the disloyal utterance of the Czech leader, 
Dr. Kramarsh, who said that the victories of the Balkan 
Allies had built a strong wall obstructing the eastward- 
ng of Teutonism ; but you are mistaken if you think 
Germany will not lift a finger to prevent her being choked 
out of existence. We certainly appreciate your arguments 
in this line, but we shall draw a different conclusion from 
them, ¢.c., videant consules ne respublica quid detrimenti capiat. 
In plain English, “ We shall strike first.” 

From the purely German point of view the case of the 
pacifist has not a leg to stand on, and even the most moderate 
patriots recognize that it means “now or never.” We have 
not only to look at the Balkans, but also at the enormous 
unheard-of aggressions the Triple Entente Powers have perpe- 
trated during the last two years in Morocco, Mongolia, Tibet, 
Persia, Koweit, &c., which shows even to the blinded eyes that 
they aim at a dictatorship over three continents. Djakova 
and Dibra may be insignificant places (lamentable names 
they are called in the Spectator), but England was quite 
ready not so long ago to go to war over three equally 
insignificant places—their names are Herat, Fashoda, Agadir 
—just as the Romans went to war with Carthage over 
a little place called Saguntum. The names of these 
little places are only labels attached to tremendous 
political issues behind them. The coming war is an abso- 
lute historical necessity, not only for Germany but for all 
nations of Asia and North Africa as well, unless you are 
inclined toassume that the revival of Asia is a mere farce, and 
that a hundred and sixty millions—English, French, and 
Russians—are of more importance to the evolution of man- 
kind than the thousand millions opposing them. In Germany, 
where so many thousand families of the ruling classes have 
been directly connected with the army for generations, an 
instinctive—in many cases superstitious—sentiment appears 
when the time comes when vast hecatombs of the best lives 
are to be sacrificed upon the altar of the Fatherland. Events 
of such magnitude cast their shadows months before the 
actual thing happens. Much of it belongs to the realm of 
the supernatural and the superstitious, but it is there at 
present in a strength as it never was since the time pre- 
ceding the war of 1870. There is a long string of black omens, 
on the other hand, which bode ill to the Triple Entente Powers, 
and almost rival the lists given by the Roman historians of 
the portents announcing the great civil war after Caesar’s 
assassination, e.g., the burning of the State tent at the Durbar, 
the shipwreck of the ss.‘ Delhi’ on the ominous Moroccan 
coast, the shipwreck of the French vessel carrying the 
Borodino statue to Russia, the earthquake preceding the 
Balkan War, the earthquake following upon the last Turkish 
revolution, the burning of Peter the Great’s wooden cathedral 
at St. Petersburg, the sinking of the Greek auxiliary cruiser 
‘Macedonia,’ &c., &c.—I am, Sir, &c., GERMANICUS. 

(“ Germanicus,” as on previous occasions, gives neither his 
name nor address. In spite, however, of this fact and of the 
whimsical conclusion of his letter it is, we think, worth 
printing as representing a certain phase of German feeling. 
It must not be supposed, however, that we regard it as in any 
sense the view of the majority of Germans. The writer is 
also evidently anxious, like the fat boy in Pickwick, to 
make our flesh creep. Taken as a-whole, his letter is a good 
example of Mme. de Staél’s remark that “thinking calms men 
of other nations; it inflames the German.”—Eb. Spectator.] 


pushi 





THE PROBLEM OF THE GODLESS GOOD. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srectrator,”’] 
Sir,—I am one of your readers who, always instructed and 
interested by the Spectator’s putting of any question, derives 
peculiar advantage and delight from its treatment of religious 
subjects. Hence I am grateful for the article on “The 
Problem of the Godless Good” (Spectator, February 22nd). 
The writer has struck a living and fruitful line of thought. 
Undoubtedly the number of those who make no profession 
of Christianity, but whose conduct harmonizes with Christian 
teaching, is increasing. But are they a “problem” in the 
sense suggested? I scarcely think that the most ardent 


believer would claim that the various forms of organized 
religion embrace all the good. Faith is more comprehensive 
than reason, 


From that point of view the “ godless good” are 








no“ problem.” But the good “ outsider” does raise a difficulty 
in the mind of the believer. The “ godless good” seem to ignore 
the best generating stations of good character and good works 
which the world has yet witnessed. Would there be so many 
people going straight and leavening the society around us 
but for the organized existence of those who “ profess and 
call themselves Christians”? Imagine the alternative. 
Without believers there would be no church, no public 
acknowledgment of God, no sustained and systematic pro- 
mulgation of the goodness for which Christianity stands. 
Could the “godless good” have made the world as good as 
itis? The writer of the excellent article in question will not 
resent these considerations. His words cannot but quicken 
within all who read them that charity without which the 
living are accounted dead. But believers, who are seldom in 
these days pharisaic, rejoice with St. Paul that the “ fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness.” They welcome Christian flowers 
even in deserts of unbelief. Why should the “ godless good” 
leave to others the duties and responsibilities which, after all, 
if nobody had discharged them, might have left us all ina very 
“ godless ” world P—I am, Sir, &., J. Epwarp Har.ow. 
80 Cauldwell Street, Bedford. 





[To tax Epitor ov tae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—As a Christian minister I was much interested in the 
article in the issue of February 22nd under the title “ The 
Problem of the Godless Good.” Is it not a fact that Jesus 
deliberately and daringly faced this very question in a parable 
recorded in Matthew’s Gospel, chap. 25? It has been called 
“The parable of a great surprise’”—“Lord, when saw we 
Thee?” &. Surely it affords good grounds for believing that 
the “Godless Good” are more religious than they themselves 
think, certainly more so than religious people sometimes 
appear to imagine. At any rate, many of them have pene- 
trated the problem of existence deeply enough to discover that 
at centre and circumference it can be read only in terms of 
Love. Given that they are honest and not merely censorious 
in their professed irreligion, their lives are worship, and their 
destiny is to meet an unknown God and find Him to be Jesus. 
This seems to me to be the mind of the divine Man of Nazareth, 
—I an, Sir, &c., OuiveR RANSsFoRD, 
Bradford. 





[To tae Eprror or tee “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—Your admirable article, entitled “ The Godless Good,” 
condemns the words of Article 13 (“ works done before the 
grace of Christ ... have the nature of sin”) as a “direct 
attack upon the magnanimity of God.” I do not wish to 
defend the words, but to acquit those who honestly subscribe 
to them. Your article is itself their apology. “ From one 
point of view these (the ‘godless good’) are the recipients of 
the direct grace of God.” Most true, and therefore from one 
point of view the title “Godless Good” isa misnomer. Yet 
“good” works can certainly be done without grace of any 
kind. It is a “good” work to give £10,000 to a hospital, and 
it may be given for the sake of God's poor or for the sake of 
one’s own reputation. In the one case it is given “by the 
special grace of God preventing,” whatever may be the 
religious beliefs of the giver; in the other, I “doubt not but 
that it has the nature of sin.” The words, as we use them 
now, are not “an attack upon the magnanimity of God.” 
None the less, they are regrettable, because they are a 
“terminological inexactitude.” In them we 
honestly mean what we say, but we do not say what we 
mean. The words are not the natural and straightforward 
expression of our belief, although our belief may be contained 
in the words. We who desire the revision of the Prayer-book 
are most concerned that everyone should be able to express 
in the forms of that book, clearly and without reservation, the 
faith that is in him. We wish to discontinue the public 
recitation of certain Psalms because, in their plain and literal 
meaning, they are not consistent with Christian charity. We 
wish to omit the damnatory clauses of the “ Quicunque vult,” 
because they must be explained away before they are tolerable. 
We wish to change the form in which a deacon is compelled 
to express his faith in Holy Scripture because that form 
implies a belief which we have outgrown. We wish to omit 
the Patriarchal examples in the marriage service, because no 
one seriously believes that the Christian ideal of marriage 
is enforced by illustrations drawn from polygamous times. 
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These are all instances of verbal insincerity. We can explain 
them, but so long as we retain them in our public offices we 
are putting new wine into old bottles. For there can be no 
doubt that, however we may explain them, the men who wrote 
them understood them in their plain and literal meaning. The 
author of the hundred and thirty-seventh Psalm was convinced 
that the man was blessed who dashed out the brains of little 
childrer. in Babylon. The man who wrote the “ Quicunque 
vault” really believed that those who did not accept the 
dogmas of his creed would without doubt perish everlastingly. 
Those who framed the question in the ordering of deacons 
honestly believed in the verbal inspiration of the Bible. 
Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. Unconscionsly, 
perhaps, we have changed some of our beliefs, and we 
must not be afraid to change the language in which we 
give them public expression. Unreality is to-day the worst 
enemy of Christianity; and it is none the less dangerous 
because it is due to timidity rather than to insincerity.—I am, 
Bir, &e., H. Grorce Morean. 

Stoke Lacy Rectory, Bromyard. 

[We have received a very large number of letters on this 
subject, but regret to have been unable to find space for more 
than those above.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT 
WHAT NEXT? 

[To True Epiron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—A straw will tell which way the stream goes, and an 
event quite trifling in itself may show as clearly the run of 
public opinion. Ten days ago the Dean of Lincoln came to 
Hawarden to address a meeting on the Welsh Church Bill 
and to tell us why, as a Liberal and because he is a Liberal, he 
hates it. Tothis meeting came five hundred, mostly men, from 
jast round about our village of no great size, in nearly every 
house of which hangs the portrait of the Grand Old Man, and 
upon which his own broad-minded and tolerant Liberalism has 
been indelibly impressed. Such a gathering would have been 
impossible here even a year ago. Had we tried a year ago to 
organize a meeting on so large a scale in Hawarden two 
resolutely held ideas would have baffled us. One was that the 
Bill would never really come to anything. “ They’ll never do 
it; you'll see,” was our local way of putting it; the other was 
that, even if it did pass, it would be so shaped in the 
process that not much harm would come to the Church, 
that some good would come to someone else, and that 
we should be able to say at the finish: “ Anyhow, it’s 
turned out pretty well for both sides after all!” With 
the passage of the Bill through the House of Commons 
has gone at last this deadweight of unbelief that the thing 
would ever happen; gone, too, are our hopes that we should 
find in the Bill, in its final shape, a fair basis for a give-and- 
take agreement. Quite suddenly our local happy-go-lucky 
attitude has changed to one of something like consternation; 
and we reached this month, but only this month, our first real 
chance of starting an effective protest in Hawarden—and 
Hawarden is typical of otherwheres. Some would have us 
believe that we have reached the end of any useful agitation 
against this Bill. We have reached an end right enough ; but 
don’t let us make a mistake about which end—it’s the 
beginning end, and not the other! Alike in Wales and in 
England has come now, and only now, the psychological 
moment for an agitation altogether more striking and more 
potent than anything we have yet had a chance of achieving. 
Its potency will be irresistible if for its objective is wisely 
chosen something quite modest, and something of which the 
ordinary man, be he Church or chapel or neither, be he 
Liberal or Tory or both, can say, “ Well, that would be fair 
and reasonable anyhow.” Such an objective is not far to seek. 
We must (for we have no alternative) have yet one more 
petition—not that the Bill may not be passed under the 
Parliament Act, but that, before it does so, we may have 
an official religious census, or better still, if practicable, a 
Referendum at least in Wales itself, on the two distinct 
departments of the Bill, taken separately, so that we may get 
the real facts and the real issues made absolutely clear. 

(1) Do you approve of the Disestablishment Clauses of the 
Welsh Church Bill ? 

(2) Do you approve of the Disendowment Clauses of the Welsh 
Church Bill? 


AND 





—_— —_—__» 


Many of us believe that on the first of these two counts the 
ayes would have it; many are now quite sure that on the 
second the noes would overwhelmingly exceed the ayes; and 
surely no reasonable man wants to see this Bill become law 
unless it is certain that it does express the deliberate wishes 
of the people of Wales—now that they are beginning to 
understand what it means. If the census justified the current 
assumption that “the people of Wales” and “the Welsh 
Nonconformists ” are convertible terms because the Church 
folk of the Principality are a negligible handful, or if the 
Referendum showed that this Bill does really express the 
wishes of a clear majority, we who are opposing the Bill 
because we do not believe that Wales wants it, will make 
haste to put our energies into something better than an 
opposition that must in the end prove futile. No one can 
deny the fact that there is some real doubt, few would wish 
to deny to “the Old Mother” at least the benefit of the doubt, 
and a petition that the doubt itself may somehow be cleared 
up would unite all who love fair play, all who care for the 
religious peace of Wales, all who have any real reverence for 
those principles of justice, righteousness, and true Liberalism 
which we have learned to associate with the name of the 
greatest of the sons of Hawarden and its Church—William 
Ewart Gladstone. Such a petition could hardly be ignored by 
those who claim to have inherited, and in this very Welsh Church 
controversy to be wearing, his mantle. And if, incidentally, 
an almost ideal field and subject for an experiment in the 
Referendum was provided for the State, the providing of it 
might prove to be the last, but probably it would not be the 
least, of the services rendered to its younger partner, prior 
perhaps, to a final dissolution of their partnership, by the 
ancient Church of Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hawarden Rectory, Chester. F. S. M. Benner. 





ANGOLA. 


[To tue Eprron cr Tue “Srecraror.”’] 


S1r,—I have been much interested in the recent correspondence 
in your columns with regard to Angola and the conduct of 
affairs there under the Portuguese, One of your correspondents 
suggested that Angola should be taken over by Germany; but 
surely this would be a very serious matter for Great Britain, 
as, in the first place, the port, te. Lobito Bay, with its 
magnificent natural harbour, will probably be in the near 
future a most important strategic holding. On the completion 
of the railway from this bay to Katanga (and so meeting the 
Cape-to-Cairo railway) it will open up this magnificent country 
not only to Rhodesia, but it will probably be (so it is claimed) 
the quickest route to the Cape and also to Australia. Such 
being the case, it is of the greatest importance to us. Again, 
the real Angola, fifty or sixty miles away from the coast, where 
the height begins to rise from about 3,000 feet above sea to 
the big plateau of 6,000 feet, isa country that it would be hard 
to beat anywhere from the point of view of fertility and access. 
The veld is ideal for farming, open rolling plains with ample 
grass and timber and the finest water imaginable. Anything 
will grow. Now how is this wonderful country administered 
by the Portuguese authorities? Probably worse than any 
country of its possibilities in the world, but the horrors of 
this administration can only be properly realized by personal 
experience. A penal settlement, it is the dumping ground 
for all undesirables from Portugal, political and criminal. 
As the officials are mostly sent out by some friend in power, 
for the moment, at home, and are consequently uncertain as to 
how long their tenure of office may last, they naturally make 
hay while their particular sun shines, i.e., that the wretched 
native is ground down to the very dregs of poverty and 
misery. It is asserted that the exportation of “labour” from 
Angola to San Thomé, &c., is stopped for ever. A few years 
ago, when this question was rather more in the public eye 
than now, this was also claimed to be the case. At the end of 
that very year a list of the exporters of “labour” for that year 
was picked up in Benguella: the exporters were few and 
important men, and their “exports” amounted to thousands! 
These unfortunate creatures had been brought down from the 
interior by the loncliest outside routes, away from all carrier 
and wagon roads, and shipped at night, not from any town, 
but in boats from a lonely part of the shore, from where 
signals were exchanged with vessels awaiting their human 
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cargo outside. Is this going on now? Quien sabe ?—I am, 
Sir, X&e., Cc. 

[Our correspondent seems to think that Germany, assuming 
that Portugal forfeits her rights by continuing to permit 
slavery, ought not to be allowed to go in and take her place as 
the mandatory of the civilized world because Angola is so 
desirable a possession. We cannot agree. It is because it is 
so desirable a possession that we hold that Germany should 
be asked to take it over if Portugal is unable to govern it 
decently. It must be either Germany or France, as we are 
properly barred by the facts that we have been the ally of 
Portugal and also have put pressure upon her in the past 
in regard to her Colonial administration. We could not 
therefore without hypocrisy take possession of Angola. 
France, on the other hand, has just taken Morocco. Germany, 
then, if anyone, should be deputed to do the work.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 
[To tue Epriror or tHe “ Spectator.” 
S1r,—I beg to enclose the following statement for publication, 
in the hope that you may be able to find room for its insertion. 
—I am, Sir, &c., TRAVERS BUXTON. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W. 





“The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society is now 
in a position to push forward a vigorous propaganda for the 
abolition of slavery in Portuguese West Africa. -Considerable 
importance is attached to the resolution which will be moved at 
the Free Church Congress at Newcastle in March. This will be 
moved by the Rev. J. H. Harris and seconded by Mr. W. A. 
Cadbury. Arrangements are also being made by which it is 
hoped an early opportunity will be secured for debating this 
question in the House of Commons. Simultaneously with the 
movement in England another is being organized on the Conti- 
nent, in which Mrs, John H. Harris is co-operating with a number 
of well-known people in Switzerland by delivering lectures in 
different centres.” 





THE ANTI-POLISH POLICY OF PRUSSIA. 

(To rus Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”’} 
Sir, —A tenth part of the population of Prussia is Polish. 
Nevertheless the Poles are to most Germans “ mere names 
and abstractions”; to the Prussian Government they are 
not even these—for names can be the germ-bearers of pro- 
ductive ideas—they are at best skeletons to be vivified by 
Germanic breath and soul! Regardless of the guarantees of 
its former kings, the Prussian Government considers the 
Germanization of the Poles a task undertaken under celestial 
authorization. This was manifest in the ‘nineties when the 
“Eastern Marches Union” professionally raised a panic- 
stricken ery of a Polish danger—just as its Pan-German twin 
association, the “ Flottenverein,” has since done concerning a 
so-called oversea peril. Germanization became a dogma, which 
was to remain in propelling force whatever the cost—and it 
cost, in fact, considerable sums, increasing in almost geometrical 
progression since 1886. 

Germanization is a systematical enterprise of which the 
most remarkable phases have been: the progressive removal 
cf Poles from civil and communal services throughout the 
nineteenth century; the attack on religious life commencing 
1872; the expulsion of forty thousand Polish labourers from 
their homesteads in 1886; the gradual banishment of the 
Polish language from all schools; and the measures prohibiting 
Pcles from building houses on their own land under Biilow’s 
rule in 1904. The tarnished side and negative result of this 
policy was the seed of hatred sown broadcast ; the bright side 
und positive result was increase in the Polish ranks of 
invigoration and of attachment to their nationality. In spite 
of all these exceptional laws and administrative provocations, 
the Poles never committed high treason (a lack of character 
often criticized by Prussian authorities), but even professed 
State-upholding principles. As therefore the Government 
could not proceed to imprisonments and confiscations, and 
as the new method of colonization (1886) proved much less 
remunerative than that—long obsolete—of Frederic the Great, 
the Prussian Ministry in March, 1908, passed, with the aid of 
its Pan-National satellites, the Expropriation Bill, which per- 
mitted the Royal Colonization Commission to acquire private 
Polish properties by compulsion. 

This law remained unenforced until October, 1912, when the 
Government expropriated four Polish landlords whose fore- 
fathers had lived for centuries on the land of Posnania. 
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The Government had been awaiting an opportunity. The 
Balkan crisis gave it. The moment was a favourable one; 
Germany was secure against European attention, concen- 
trated on the South-Eastern problem ; she was, besides, in a 
position to present to Austria the alternative of proving 
staunch if willing to follow Bismarck’s Oriental policy of 
1878. The Dual Monarchy confessed her creed clearly 
enough, in fact too clearly—for the German Ambassador in 
Vienna was obliged to put a damper on matters—by ber 
amazing policy towards Servia, by her equally amazing 
premature renewal of the Triple Alliance, likewise by her 
tacit consent to the German anti-Polish policy. (Austria has 
at present three Polish Ministers and, in the Reichsrat, over 
seventy Polish deputies, whose countrymen Germany, the 
faithful ally, is now expropriating.) 

As the concatenation of Prussia with Germany is perfect~ 
the Prussian Prime Minister being simultaneously the only 
responsible Minister for the German Foreign Office—the 
knowledge of all that concerns Prussian policy must be of 
the greatest importance to England. But the trails of German 
politics are now more closely wrapped in mystery than those 
of her ally Austria-Hungary. There are nevertheless tokens 
that Germany is inclined to continue the part played already 
in the Berlin Congress. If fresh hostilities arise in Europe, 
they are bound ultimately to be fought on Polish ground. In 
this case, the Polish problem may before long crop up once 
more in Europe. Germany will then be willing, in a pacific 
manner or not—we refer to the general interpretation of 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s December speech—to sweep 
everything before her just as she did in the Berlin Treaty, of 
which the unhappy result was the long-lasting intricate 
position in the Balkans. It may be well to remember the 
statement made by Prince Bilow early in his Chancellorship, 
that the Polish problem is as truly the most important 
question of Prussian internal politics as “one” of the most 
important of German foreign politics. But even as Germany 
forfeited through her unrelenting policy of 1878 the privilege 
of arbitership in Southern Slav concerns, just so has she lost 
every title to refereeship in a possible future Polish question 
through Prussian misrule of the Poles. Therefore English 
public opinion, which has always shown sympathy towards 
oppressed nations, and its “ Consules” whose statesmanlike 
acuteness has done such splendid work from Canning’s days 
onwards in matters concerning the Near East,“ caveant”’ also 
for the Nearer Near East, “ne quid detrimenti capiat res 
publica.”—I am, Sir, &c., PLEIADES, 





INCREMENT DUTIES. 
[To tux Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”"] 
Srr,—The Government system of valuation for increment 
duty grows very interesting, and you may perhaps think my 
experience of their methods worthy of publication. About a 
dozen years ago I bought from the occupier, who had built 
it some five years before, a freehold house and grounds, for 
which I paid £1,800. I spent aconsiderable sum in alterations 
and improvements, added a coachhouse and stable, a bathroom 
and two lavatories, boarded the roof, sunk a new well, recast 
the drainage, and generally made it a sound, comfortable, 
up-to-date house. My sister became my tenant and kept it 
in perfect condition. Three years or so ago, for family 
reasons, my sister decided to move to another house, and I 
then proposed to give the first-named house to one of my 
sons. My solicitor prepared a deed of gift, and as a father 
cannot now give his son a horse without the risk of having 
to stick a Government stamp on his hindquarters, it was 
necessary to insert in the deed the value of the gift. Taking 
into consideration what I had given for and spent about the 
house, I assessed the value as £1,800. The Inland Revenue 
sent their valuer, who reduced this amount to £1,200, the sum 
for which the property was mortgaged when I bought it. 
Considerable correspondence took place, and eventually the 
value was raised to £1,350. This second valuation I also 
declined to accept, tore up the deed, and agreed with my son 
to put the property up to auction, with a reserve of £1,800, 
at which price it was sold. Although nearly two years have 
elapsed, no attempt has yet been made to collect increment 
duty on the £450, but I am still thirsting for a fight.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Wa. LANCASTER. 
South Lynn, Putney Hill, 8.W. 
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SOMPULSORY GREEK AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
(To tur Epitor or tur “Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—I would not wish to argue with you about Mr. Arthur 
Benson’s letter, but as it is admitted that the public schools 
have hitherto done great service to the country and to the 
Empire (would you deny that?), and as foreign countries are 
trying to discover our secret and reproduce our results (you 
will not deny that?), and as there are in England plenty of 
newer schools and Universities as yet uncorrupted by stupid 
and obscurant methods, why not work out the new systems 
in them, where there is a fair field and no obstruction, before 
you destroy the strongholds of the old tradition? Let the 
new prove itself first. If the old is left high and dry, cadet 
quaestio,. Wedo not fear the issue. I believe that the old 
endowed public schools and Universities should remain 
fortresses of the humanities. There is ample opportunity 
elsewhere for “up-to-date” options. It is disastrous to 
standardize all under Government, as now proposed at 
Cambridge. From what I see in my own old school, you are 
unloading what we had without putting anything of value 
in its place. Better work out experiments on virgin soil and 
test the new building before you finish pulling down the old. 
We have serious faults, and much that is said about poor 
intellectual results is true. But the causes are quite other 
than you suppose, and the attack on classical studies only 
ealls off attention from the really weak points.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eton College. H. E. Luxmoore. 

[Mr. Luxmoore cannot have been a very close student of the 
Spectator if he thinks that we have not acknowledged the great 
service done to the nation by the public schools, and the 
imperative need for maintaining the humanities as against 
the utilities and the expediencies. We will never admit, how- 
ever, that the humanities and the inspiration of the Greek spirit 
stand or fall with Compulsory Greek at the Universities, or 
even with a system of forcible feeding in the Greek Grammar 
for unhappy little boys at our public schools.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MISS AUSTEN AND CONSERVATISM. 
[To rue Epitor ov tue “Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—The interesting article on Miss Austen (Spectator, 
February 15th) truly says that she and her characters “ were 
content with things as they found them.” To speak roughly, 
the standard of worthy people seemed to her the “ be-all” 
and the “end-all” of moral obligation. Nor was she troubled 
with doubts about the absolute stavility of the British Con- 
stitution. This is the moreremarkable as her mature life was 
subsequent to the French Revolution. She had no fear that the 
democratic epidemic might cross the Channel. She probably 
thought that the wholesale beheadings in Paris were due, if not 
to a reaction against the iron rule of Popery, at least to “the 
blind hysterics of the Celt.” It must be remembered that 
she did not outlive the superficial calm which preceded our 
first Reform Bill. Nor would the wisest of her personae have 
guessed that the revolutionary deluge might end by giving 
fertility to the political soil. Lake used to say that Dr. Arnold 
was the first to impress the upper classes with the hope that 
the frightful catastrophe might have been overruled for good. 
Even my religious and philanthropic father would have denied 
that there could be any such overruling unless as a warning that 
concessions to democrats will only, as he quaintly phrased it, 
make them “start a new hare”; he would not have parodied 
Lucretius by saying, “ Tantum cedit7o potuit suadere bonorum.” 
He was convinced that “democracy will be the ruin of this 
country,” and he refused to fill up gaps in the avenue of giant 
oaks at Helmingham, fearing that, before the young trees 
ceased to be an eyesore, “property will be made hay of.” 
Talking of Helmingham, I may add that what Lamb would 
have called that unsteam-tainted village (seven miles from a 
railway station) used to bear, and, I am told, still bears, traces 
of Austenian simplicity. It was there that an old game. 
keeper, going for the first time to the seaside and mistaking 
distant sailing boats for trees, was surprised that land was 
visible “ across the sea.” Also, having fallen asleep on the 
beach between low-water and high-water mark, he afterwards 
said to his master, “ The sea came after me and made me wet, 
so I runned and I runned till I got right high up where the 
water couldn’t catch me.” 
H. D. Traill used to speak of Collins as the only character 
much overdrawn by Miss Austen. I should have thought 
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that Lady Catherine de Burgh was also a caricature; while 
Darcy is, as it were, a jumble of opposites. His occasional 
rudeness is hard to reconcile with his habitual courtesy and 
with what the novelist might have called his “elegance ”—a 
word which is now out of fashion, but for which neither 
“good breeding,” “ grace,” nor “ refinement” is an equivalent, 
Such a character as Lady Catherine, in her relation to social 
inferiors, can hardly be portrayed without exaggeration, as 
may be inferred from the similar overdrawing of Lady Cumnor 
by Mrs. Gaskell. Lady Catherine is no doubt a more extreme 
specimen of that obsolete or obsolescent type; but an interval 
of fifty-two years elapsed between the publication of “ Pride 
and Prejudice” and that of “ Wives and Daughters”; and in 
that interval the advance of democracy had blunted the edge 
of high-born insolence. On the whole, you seem to me a 
little hard on Mrs. Collins and her father for submitting to 
Lady Catherine’s patronage. A like submission (experto 
erede) was often practised in my youth. This may seem odd; 
but one fact will serve to explain it. The explanation will be 
thought cynical; but is not cynicism, oftener than we think, 
the alloy of truth? Let it then be remembered that Lady 
Catherine was probably, at least by proxy, a dispenser of 
patronage. If so she would be sedulously courted by seekers 
of such patronage, and its flattered and flattering recipients 
would regard her as a sort of watch-dog in excelsis, whose 
bark, a terror to evildoers, might bode well to those who had 
learnt how to take it. Dat nummus honores, Nummus amicitias, 
—I am, Sir, &c., LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Athenaeum Club, S.W. 





CARLYLE ON CHANGE. 

[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectaror,’’) 
S1r,—The following quotation from Carlyle’s “Lectures on 
Heroes” is singularly appropriate as a corroboration of the 
quotation from Dr. Saleeby (seo essay on “Change” in the 
Spectator of February 15th), in which energy is stated to be 
the manifestation of the Universal Being :— 

“The word wuotan, which is the original form of Odin, a word 
spread as name of their chief Divinity, over all the Teutonic 
nations everywhere ; this word, which connects itself, according 
to Grimm, with the Latin vadere, with the English wide and 
suchlike, means primarily movement, source of movement, power ; 
and is the fit name of the highest god, not of any man, ‘The word 
signifies Divinity, he says, among the old Saxon, German, and all 
Teutonic nations.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., S. Henry. 
Mountsandel Road, Coleraine. 





THE SOCIAL INSTITUTES UNION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tee “Srectator.” ] 
Srr,—I venture to ask for the interest of your readers on 
behalf of the above Union, which has now been carrying on its 
work vigorously, though modestly, for close upon sixteen 
years. It has steadily promoted the cause of temperance, has 
opened up healthy and educative recreations for its members, 
who are of the class that sorely need such recreations, and in 
all its varied branches of activity has aimed at building up 
the physique and intelligence of those members. The men’s 
clubs affiliated to the Union number eighty. They are run on 
strictly temperance lines, with the hearty concurrence of their 
members. ‘The value of the educational side of club life has 
been recognized by the education authorities, as has been shown 
by their readiness to make grants in aid of classes in social 
clubs and institutes, but further funds are most urgently 
needed. The clubs are, as they should be, almost entirely self- 
supporting, but the Social Institutes Union has to bear the 
expense of a central headquarters and the minor expenses of 
lectures, competitions, classes, outings, and indoor and out- 
door sports. Club members themselves have testified to the 
humanizing effect of such club life on their rougher comrades, 
and there can be no doubt about the advantage of this to the 
community at large. There are also thirty-four girls’ clubs 
affiliated to the Social Institutes Union, and all the work in 
connexion with them is carried on by an honorary secretary 
and her helpers. The more prosperous girls’ clubs use the 
Federation for the sake of the competitions, lectures, and 
outings ; the smaller ones appeal to the organization for advice 
and encouragement. The girls’ dinner club, held in the 
central building, is a very great success. For girls and 
young women whose pay averages 14s. per week a good hot 
dinner for fourpence isa hoon. For that sum excellent beefs 
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steak pudding and two vegetables, or a varied choice of other 
things, can be had; sweet dishes at a penny and a cup of 
coffee fora halfpenny. Good and cheap restaurants abound, 
it may be said; but what th ese girls so appreciate isthe quiet 
and privacy of their own dining-room. They want something 
to vary the monotony of their long hours of work, and the 
flowers on the tables, the restful moments of leisure they can 
snatch over their crochet and knitting when the meal is over, 
chatting and listening to music (sometimes dancing), are 
worth a good deal to them. The cookery competitions of the 
girls’ clubs are among the most important; they reveal some- 
times a curious want of elementary knowledge of proper diet. 
In one of these competitions a girl bad to cook a dinner for a 
family, including little children anda baby. A dish of curry was 
prepared, of which the gravy was carefully set aside for the 
baby! The Social Institutes Union has been the means of 
bringing many pleasant invitations to the girls to spend an 
afternoon and have tea at some country house within easy 
reach. The enjoyment thus given is intense. “I never 
thought it could be so nice,” said a girl to me after one of 
these outings. “Mr. and Mrs. seemed as if they liked 
having us.” “It’s so restful to see the green grass; one’s 
eyes get so tired of the pavement,” said another. Another 
pleasure greatly valued by these workers in factories and 
workshops is the Holiday Camp, now an annual institution. 
Last summer fifty-seven girls camped out, and, in spite of 





| bloodhounds was accepted as conclusive. Shaw, one of Lord 
Lilford’s gamekeepers, who will be well remembered by 
visitors to the trials of the English Setter Club each spring, was 
shot at by poachers early in the morning of December 22nd. 
My bloodhounds were telegraphed for, and at half-past nine 
o'clock the same evening, twenty hours after the affray, they 
were laid on the trail with definite result. At the trial, Mr. 
Simpson, who prosecuted for the Crown, said : “ With reference 
to the service of the hounds, this was valuable for the reason 
that on the next morning, as soon as it was daylight, a search 
was made along the line of retreat (which had been run by 
the hounds during the night) and the barrel of a gun was 
picked up opposite a stile in a field over which the bloodhounds 
had gone.” The barrel of the gun was identified, and through 
it the poachers were arrested and each got twelve years’ penal 
servitude, This is interesting as showing that the blood- 
hounds ran the true line in the dark with a very cold scent, 
and it is the first conviction obtained from bloodhound 
evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., RIcHARDSON, Major. 
Grove End, Harrow. 





BIRDS AND THE COLD. 
[To tux Eprror or rus “Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—Up to the present time the weather has been so mild 
that it has not been found necessary to feed the birds in the 
Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary, and therefore I have not yet made 





daily downpours of rain, they enjoyed it exceedingly, and all 
derived benefit, one of them gaining four pounds in weight. 
Those who can attend the drawing-room meeting to be held 
at 108 Eaton Square on Thursday afternoon, March 6th, by 
the kind permission of Lord and Lady Charnwood, will have 
an opportunity of hearing more details of the Social Institutes 
Union, and information can be had at any time from the 
Secretary at the Institute, 4 Portugal Street, and, as regards 
the Women’s Branch, from Miss Elsie Micholls, 39 Albert 
Court, Knightsbridge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henrietta M. L. ARnoutp 
(Member of the Council), 


4 Portugal Street, Kingsway. 





SCRAPING DOWN A SERMON. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In the Spectator of February 22nd you cite from the 
“Cumberland Letters” a story of an unpopular preacher 
being “scraped down” by noisy undergraduates when he 
attempted to preach the University sermon. That breach 
of discipline was more common here in the eighteenth century 
than the more orderly manners of the present day might lead 
us to believe. In the Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. Ixxxiv. 2, 
601) a memoir is given of Dr. James Scott, of Trinity, whose 
(then unusual) power of preaching without notes made his 
University sermons exceptionally impressive. He once offended 
the undergraduates by a sermon against gambling—“The spirit 
of gaming is like the Upas tree: it is approached by nothing 
but what is infamous and criminal and condemned.” So they 
interrupted the discourse by scraping with their feet, as in 
Cumberland’s story. Hence, when Scott next appeared in that 
pulpit “ he chose for his text, ‘ Keep thy foot when thou goest to 
the House of God; and be more ready to hear than to give the 
sacrifice of fools’ (Eccl. v. 1). He no sooner pronounced 
the words than the galleries were in an uproar. But the 
interposition of the University officers producing silence, he 
then delivered a discourse so impressive as to extort universal 
approbation.” —I am, Sir, X&c., CouRTNEY Kenny. 





JUMPING JOAN. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ Srecraror.” J 
Srr,—May I add yet one more note on the above? I was 
once told that when Handel was travelling in Switzerland he 
chanced to pass a country inn where music and dancing was 
going on. He stopped to listen, and carried away in his 
memory the tune which later on he adapted to “ He shail feed 
His flock” in the “Messiah.” The matter of tempo makes 
all the difference.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. H.-A. 





FIRST CONVICTION FROM BLOODHOUND 
EVIDENCE. 


[To rae Eprror or tue ‘‘ Srecrator.”] 


the appeal, which you as a rule kindly allow me to do, for funds 
to pay for food. We shall now, however, have to begin putting 
out coconuts, fat, and seeds, and should be very glad indeed 
of any contributions to our funds for this purpose. Incident- 
ally I might add that the cold snap will be welcomed by those 
who, though intending to put up nesting-boxes this year, have 
not yet done so, as the birds which are pairing will delay 
nesting operations until it is warmer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

42 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. WILFRED Mark WEBp, 


Chairman of the Brent Valley 
Bird Sanctuary Committee, 





WIMBLEDON COMMON EXTENSION FUND. 

(To tue Epitor or tus “Srectaior.”") 
S1r,—I will subscribe a guinea per annum for five years to 
the Wimbledon Common Extension Fund. Mr, Richardson 
Evans knows me, so there is no need to sign my name.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. R. H. 





CLAY BRIQUETTES. 

[To rus Epiror or tue “ Specrator,’'] 

Si1r,—Clay as a soil being widely distributed, some interest 
may attach to some experiments I made during the coal 
strike in this remotely rural spot in burning our local soil as 
fuel. Devoting some days to the purpose, and fitting up a 
harness room as a miniature factory, we brought the clay, 
freshly dug from the field, and with the addition of water and 
coal dust, brought it to a workable condition. Cutting out 
from the mass a spadeful at a time, it was placed on a table 
and quickly shaped with trowels and mallets into bars or 
briquettes two and a-half inches wide and eight inches long, 
perforated at regular intervals with six or seven holes. These 
latter helped to force a draught ; moreover, when the briquettes 
were placed side by side—three or four at a time—upon a coal 
fire the spaces between them formed a continuous air shaft; 
and they burnt readily, threw out intense heat, and were most 
durable. A near neighbour, a gamekeeper’s wife, who took up 
the matter very keenly, became exceedingly expert in her 
management of the fires, and with the addition of some wood 
faggots, effected bread-baking operations with raw untreated 
samples of the clay which she obtained from a field around the 
cottage. Wood, when burnt alone, is like a runaway horse. 
It goes too fast, and the same in a less degree may be said of 
coal; but the third substance, added as at first described, 
checks, consolidates, conserves, and is of value. We have 
made these briquettes again this year for use through tho 
winter, and continue to find them a success.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Thakeham, Sussex. W. J. C. Norris. 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN BLIND ASSOCIATION. 
[To tux Epiton or tux “ Srecrator.” | 


Sir,—Will you permit us through the medium of your columns to 
make an appeal on behalf of the British and Foreign Blind 
Association? We have all been for several years blind members 





Srr,—I think that the following may perhaps interest your 
readers: At the Northamptonshire Assizes the evidence of 


of its Executive Council. We feel, therefore, that we can speak 
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with some confidence both of the desires and requirements of the 
blind ia respect of books printed in embossed type, and also of the 
capability of the Association to meet the demands at present 
made en its resources. One of the chief objects of the Association, 
if not the chief object, is the maintenance of a printing press of 
works in embossed type. The press as at present carried on is, 
we may say without fear of contradiction, by far the most 
important of its kind, not only in the United Kingdom but in 
the Empire. The Council make a practice of giving employment 
to the blind as 1nuch as possible, and a large proportion of the 
work done on the premises, including stereotyping, printing and 
binding, is performed by blind people. Constant demands are being 
made to undertake additional work, with which it is impossible to 
comply. 

The Council have for a long time felt that their present 
premises (206 Great Portland Street, W.) are quite inadequate 
for the work, and they have acquired a more commodious site 
only a few doors away in the same street. Although the improve- 
ments introduced in the printing of embossed books by the 
Association during the last ten years have called forth expressions 
of unbounded admiration from the blind, the Council feel that 
they cannot long continue to carry on their work in a satisfactory 
manner in their present cramped premises. Some few years ayo 
an anonymous donor, through the hands of the then chairman of 
the Council, gave £10,000, of which £9,000 was allocated to the 
Building Fund. The fund has since increased by £4,354. The 
sum of £10,000 has been expended in carrying out part of the 
work entailed by the scheme for a new building, and the com- 
pletion of the work, including adequate equipment of the build- 
ing, necessitates the raising of a further sum of £29,000. The 
Council are most anxious that the invested funds of the Asso- 
ciation, producing an annual income of some £400, should not be 
touched. To maintain the work on an enlarged scale an increase of 
£1,000 in annual subscriptions is also urgently needed. It may be 
mentioned that the Association is incorporated as a non-profit- 
making institution, and that no gain is made by the sale of the 
books and magazines which it publishes. The Association is 
wholly dependent on voluntary contributions ; we confidently 
tecommend it to the kind consideration of the charitable public 
as an institution well worthy of their support. Donations or 
annual subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Douglas A. Howden, or to the Secretary-General, at 206 
Great Portland Street, London, W. it would be a source of great 
comfort to the Council to be able to announce at the opening of 
the new building that it was free from debt. Twomembers of the 
Council have each promised to give £25 to the General Fund 
for each £1,000 raised for the Building Fund before July next. 

Théir Majesties have for some time been patrons of the Associa- 
tion, and the King has lately shown his interest in its work by 
graciously permitting the announcement to be made that his 
Majesty hopes to be able to open the new building on its com- 
pletion.— We are, Sir, &e., 

A. W. G. Ranosr, M.A., D.C.L., 
Chairman of the Council, 
E. B. B. Towss, Captain, V.C. 
(Late Gordon Highlanders), Vice-Chairman, 
H. M. Taytor, J.P, M.A., F.R.S., 
Chairman of the Technical and Book Committee, 


W. P. Merrick. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE COUNTY 
COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
[To tae Eprtor or tue “Srecraror.’’] 


Srr,—There is one aspect of the coming County Council elections 
which I venture to commend to the attention of all those who 
regard definite religious instruction as a vital part of education. 
In the pressure of other considerations there is a danger that the 
powers of County Councils to help or hinder religious education 
may be overlooked, yet they are very considerable. Administrative 
pressure—the bloodless extinction of earlier days—is a powerful 
weapon. Schools, whether elementary or secondary, where the 
managers insist on securing for the children the definite religious 
teaching for which the trust deeds of the schools provide, may be, 
and in times past have been, subjected to unfair treatment, 
amounting occasionally to tyranny. Expensive alterations have 
been required, while facilities for executing them have been 
refused ; unjust preference has been given to teachers in Council 
schools over those in voluntary schools; every kind of pressure 
has been put upon denominational secondary schools in order to 
force them to abandon their denominational character; costly and 
unnecessary training colleges have been erected by some councils, 
whose main object appears to be to provide, in competition with 
the Church Training Colleges, institutions nominally undenomina- 
tional, but practically irreligious. 

Nor is the danger of such proceedings likely to be less in the 
future than it has been in the past. The present Government are 
openly hostile to denominational teaching in the schools. They 
threaten further attempts at anti-denominational legislation. But 
this can only be carried by the assistance of the Irish Nationalists, 
and there is some doubt how far the latter can be relied upon in 
such a case. If, therefore, the Ministry decide that it is not safe 
to press forward further legislative attacks on denominational 
schools and colleges, they will be thrown back more and more on 
administrative pressure. Under such circumstances, wherever 
the majority of the members of a County Council are not definitely 

to give fair treatment to denominational schools and 
colleges, there is great risk that they may be cajoled or coerced, 
directly or indirectly, into anti-denominationa! administration. 
I venture, therefore, to appeal to all lovers of religious 
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freedom to use their votes and influence for those candidates 
and for those candidates only, who can be trusted to carry 
out the education laws feirly and justly to all schools and 
colleges, denominational cr undenominational. We do not ask for 
any preferential treatment. But we do ask to be protected against 
that bigotry which is no less reprehensible because by calling 
itself undenominational it masquerades as religious liberty.—] 
am, Sir, &c., Roperr Cxcin, 
Chairman of the Joint Campaign Committee 
for Religious Education in Schools, 
19 Great Peter Street, Westminster, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must net necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion enly means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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THE TEAM BULLOCK. 


THE sunrays scorched like furnace fires ; 

The sagging wool-bales dipped and swung ; 
The sand poured off the four-inch tyres ; 

The dust upon the float-rails clung. 

With lowered head and lolling tongue 
The lead-ox leaned against the bow, 

With yoke that creaked and chain that rung 
To every hoof that lifted slow. 


Grim Drought had bound the Western land. 
The swamps were dry. The creek was low. 
The team that dragged across the sand 
Laid wasted necks against the bow; 
And as they staggered to and fro, 
Mere skeletons of bone and hide, 
The ribs that you might count a-row 
Made red the chain on either side. 
Three flaring dawns had seen them yoked, 
Three scorching noons had watched them pass, 
With slaver on their lips—half-choked— 
Since they had drunk or tasted grass. 
The sun bit like a burning-glass. 
The near-side leader tripped and fell. 
“They're done!” said Bunt. ‘The thing's a farce; 
An’ drivin’ steers is worse than hell!” 


He threw his team whip on the sand, 
And, turning to the blood-red west, 
He called on God with lifted hand 
To witness he had done his best; 
Then cursed the sandhills, base and crest, 
The stranded wagon and the wool, 
And raving like a man possessed 
Thrice cursed himself for Fortune's fool. 


So, blasphemous, he sought the spot 
Where lay the leader; loosed his bow, 
And muttered “ He's the best I’ve got 
And, blast him, he’s the first to go!” 
He kicked its ribs with steel-shod toe, 
Then freed its mate and swung the rest, 
A staggering line with heads bent low, 
Along the highway of the West. 


Their hope was dead; their strength was spent; 
The leader lost who held them straight. 
Dispirited and dull they went 
Beneath the pitiless yokes of Fate. 
No whip could mend their lifeless gait, 
No curse could steer them out or in; 
Death on the sandhill seemed to wait, 
To claim those victims gaunt and thin. 


Old Warrior watched the dust go by, 
And heard the bellowing and the blows, 
The drone of wheels in distance die, 
The prescient clamour of the crows. 
Then with an effort he up-rose, 
And reeling like a beast in dream, 
With drooping loins and dragging toes 
Went stumbling on behind the team. 
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The weary bullocks heard his tread 
And stopped beside the slackened chain, 
While Warrior gauntly stalked ahead 
And backed into his place again. 
Touched by a faith beyond his ken, 
Bunt murmured with the reverent fear 
That comes at times to brutish men, 
“My God! But that’s the gamest steer! ” 


He let the threatening whip-thong fall 
Along the sand, a fangless snake; 
Though each ignored the starting-call, 
He could not flog—for Warrior's sake. 
With heart it seemed must burst or break 
He threw himself on suppliant knees— 
“My God, upon me pity take, 
For I have taken none on these!” 
Wu H. Oeryiz. 


BOOKS. 
—— 
A FOOL’S PARADISE.* 

Proressor Dicey has set himself a task which, toa man of his 
age and antecedents, cannot well be other than irksome. He has 
been a life-long opponent of the principle of Home Rule, and 
for more than a quarter of a century he has stated and re-stated 
what he holds to be its root error. In his latest book he for 
the most part puts this aspect of the question on one side. A 
Fool's Paradise is not an argument against Home Rule in the 
abstract; it is a criticism, and a very destractive criticism, 
of the particular Home Rule project which now awaits the 
mechanical operation of the Parliament Act. That project 
has, he thinks, and we thoroughly agree with him, the fatal 
fault of achieving its end ‘“ by the most vicious and dangerous 
of all methods.” The Bill, if it ultimately becomes law, 
wili not seenre any one of the benefits which English Home 
Rulers expect from it. It ‘will not maintain in Ireland the 
true supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, It will not relieve 
the Imperial Parliament from the burden of considering Irish 
affairs. It will not conciliate Ireland.” Upon the first of these 
points the language of the Home Rule Bill seems at first sight 
fatal to his argument. Could Professor Dicey himself draft any 
more effective provision than the clause which enacts that “ not- 
withstanding the establishment of the Irish Parliament . . . 
the supreme power and authority of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall be unaffected and undiminished within 
Ireland and every part thereof”? After the passing of the 
Bill on the 14th of May, 1914, the Imperial Parliament will 
“have, in theory at least, unlimited power to legislate for 
Ireland,” and though the Irish Parliament will have power 
to repeal any Act of the Imperial Parliament passed 
before that day, the Imperial Parliament can at once re-enact 
it, and when so re-enacted it cannot be repealed by the 
Irish Parliament. Professor Dicey disposes of the safe- 
guards set up in these provisions by a reference to the 
relation in which the Imperial Parliament stands to the 
Parliaments of the self-governing Dominions. There are 
many laws which the Imperial Parliament might pass with 
reference to the Dominions which it is quite certain that it will 
not pass. In the same way the point of real moment in 
reference to the Home Rule Bill is not what laws the 
Imperial Parliament may make for Ireland but what laws 
it is likely to make. Upon the answer to this latter question 
hangs the whole significance of Home Rule. Judged by the 
letter, the Bill creates merely a subordinate legislature. Then 
why call ita Parliament? If the object of the Billis to convey 
a particular meaning why use a term which may carry either 
that meaning or another? Professor Dicey finds an answer 
to this question in the desire of the Government to postpone 
the moment when the English Home Rulers will discover that 
what they are really giving Ireland is something altogether 
different from what they suppose, and from what the Irish 
Home Rulers intend to make it. 

“Trish Nationalists will hardly tell the electors who have sent 
them to Parliament that the tradition of the legislative indepen- 
dence of the Parliament of Ireland which Molyneux, Flood, Grattan, 
and O'Connell handed down to Parnell has been formally sur- 


rendered by the Home Rule Bill of 1912, and surrendered by 
Nationalists at the very moment when the representation of 


* A Fool's Paradise. By A. V, Dicey. London: John Murray,. [2s. Gd. nets] 
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Ireland at Westminster is to be reduced below the number of 
members which she could claim as part of the United Kingdom. 
Irish members will surely not announce at Dublin that they have 
in the Home Rule Bill acknowledged the Inish Parliament’s legis- 
lative subordination to England... . Au agreement between 
England and Ireland to which Englishmen already give one 
interpretation and Irishmen give another can beget nothing but 
discord.” 

Professor Dicey sees, however, a real advantage in the nominal 
maintenance in the Home Rule Bill of the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. It will be useless for its apparent purpose, 
but it will be of great value for a purpose which has probably 
not occurred to its authors. As the Bill stands it “leaves in 
the hands of the Parliament at Westminster the constitutional 
right and the legal power to carry through a eoup d'état 
under legal forms. . . . If ever the existence or the safety of 
England is deemed by Englishmen to be inconsistent with 
the maintenance of Home Rule in Ireland, England will 
remember that an omnipotent Parliament can destroy the 
Constitution of which it was the creator.” We have no 
doubt that this forecast is absolutely accurate, and it may 
be convenient that the necessary coup d'état should be “earried 
through under legal forms.” Professor Dicey goes on to 
argue that if the Unionists get a majority at the next general 
election they will be “under a constitutional and moral duty 
to suspend, to modify, or to repeal in toto a Home Rale Act 
passed against the will of the nation.” We agree in principle, 
but differ as to the manner of carrying it out. If the terrible 
evil of the passing of a Home Rule Act were to eome about, 
we are inclined to think that the better plan would be to allow 
any Irish counties, a majority of whose electors so desired, 
to contract themselves out of the Act and become English 
counties, a proportionate reduction being made in the subsidy 
to Ireland. The immediate result would be the secession 
of five or possibly six counties in the north. Later other 
counties would, on economic grounds, probably follow suit 
till at last the whole ridiculous constitutional and fiscal 
machinery of the present Bill would break down. But 
though we hold that if repeal were to become necessary 
this would be the best way to carry it out, we do not believe 
it will ever be necessary. Mischievous as the Parliament 
Act is, we doubt whether it will prove strong enough to force 
on the nation a measure to which a majority of the English 
electorate is actively opposed. There will, we are convinced, 
be a dissolution before the third time of asking. 

Professor Dicey has no difficulty in proving that if the Home 
Rule Bill is not passed in a way to recommend it to English- 
men it is still less calculated to conciliate Irishmen. “ Ireland 
is a poor country,” and if her revenue does not meet her 
wants it can only be permanently increased in one of two 
ways. Either Irish expenditure must be eut down or Irish 
taxation must be increased. Under the former head there 
is probably a good deal to be done, though whether Irish- 
men will be any more inclined to restrain their passion for 
State doles than Englishmen have lately shown themselves 
may well be doubted. If an Irish Finance Mmister borrows 
his policy from Mr. Lloyd George, a growing expenditure will 
necessitate a growing taxation, and in this direction the Irish 
Parliament will find its hands tied in ways and to an extent 
which can hardly be other than provoking. It is only natural 
that a newly made Parliament should wish to share the power 
of levying its own tuxes for its own purposes which its creator 
exercises so freely. If Ireland is fit to govern herself she will 
not long submit to an irritating financial disability. What is 
the expedient for raising money to which every colony has 
resorted as a matter of course when it bas found itself face to 
face with the problem how to make two ends meet? The 
taxation of imports. That is a policy which from 1346 
to 1906 England has rejected for herself, but she has 
never attempted to exact a similar rejection from her 
daughter communities. “The English Parliament has not 
denied to any self-governing colony the right to impose 
protective duties on imports, even when those duties told 
against England.” Yet this elementary right, the right of 
raising the local revenue in whatever way seems most convenient 
or most fruitful to the local Parliament, is denied to Ireland 
by the Home Rule Bill of 1912. Moreover, this restriction is 
imposed in circumstances which make it specially offensive. 
“The cost of the government of Irelund amounts to about 
£12,350,000, whilst the true revenue of Ireland amounts to 





about £10,840,000.” Consequently, “if Parliament conferred 
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upon Ireland Home Rule as in New Zealand, she would be 
called upon to meet a deficit of at least £1,500,000.” But if 
Home Rule in Ireland meant the same thing as Home Rule 
in New Zealand, Ireland would be free to do what has been 
done by every one of the Dominions. In that case she would 
almost certainly impose duties on imports. As it is, the 
Imperial Government ostentatiously leaves the Irish Parlia- 
ment free to cut its financial coat in any fashion it pleases, 
but it strictly limits the amount of the cloth from which it is 
to be made. There is an additional insult in the fact that 
this deficit is the creation of the English Government. In 
the estimated Irish expenditure is included the cost of Old 
Age Pensions and of National Insurance, making a total 
of £2,855,500. But instead of leaving Ireland free to adopt 
or go witaout these measures a Government of English Home 
Rulers has imposed them upon her, and has thus “ wiped 
out the surplus of Irish revenue over Irish expenditure and 
created a deficit.” The complicated arrangements which 
the Bill makes to meet this deficit seem expressly devised to 
cause equal displeasure in Ireland and in Great Britain. 

Upon what is perhaps the worst feature of the Bill Professur 
Dicey is content to quote once more the words of “the 
sincerest of English Home Rulers, Lord Morley of Blackburn,” 
and we cannot do better than follow his example :— 

“ Depend upon it that an Irish legislature will not be up to the 
-magnitude of the enormous business that is going to be cast upon it 
unless you leave all the brains that Irish public men have got to 
do Irish work in Ireland. Depend upon this, too, that if you have 
one set of Jrish members in London it is a moral certainty that 
disturbing rivalries, disturbing intrigues, would spring up, and 
that the natural and wholesome play of forces and parties and 
leaders in the Irish Assembly would be complicated and confused 
and thrown out of gear by the separate representation of the 
country.” 

This was said in 1886, but Lord Morley has never been able to 
answer his own arguments, nor has he found anyone else 
sufficient for the task. 

Considerations of space have compelled us to notice only a 
few of Professor Dicey’s positions. But the whole volume 
—it is not a large one—deserves the most careful study by 
Home Rulers at least as much as by Unionists. Professor 
Dicey has done notable service for the Union in the past, but 
we venture to say that he has never done better work than in 
this masterly analysis of that nightmare of legislation, the 
Home Rule Bill of 1913. His book is a magnificent piece of 
political anatomizing. 





THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE 
CONSTITUTION.* 
Mr. McKecunie is generally recognized as the sanest and 
most acute of modern constitutional analysts, and his new 
book, if it receives the serious attention it deserves, should go 
far to mark an epoch in our habits of political thought _It is 
Bagehot up to date, a clear and wholly impartial examina- 
tion of the constitutional revolution which our generation has 
witnessed. For it is no less than a revolution we have been 
living through, a far more drastic revolution than 1688. The 
old counters have changed their meaning, the old definitions 
are inadequate. Britain has advanced from a modified to an 
almost pure democracy. Mr. McKechnie blames no particular 
party, for all parties seem to have accepted the democratic 
maxim: “ Find out what the people want and see that they 
get it.” The stoutest Conservative nowadays would unthink- 
ingly subscribe to the axiom that “in all circumstances and at 
all costs the will of the people must prevail.” We say 
“unthinkingly,” for as a rule he is not inclined to accept also 
the inevitable consequences, which are universal suffrage, 
equality of voting power, and the close supervision by the 
electorate over the government which is involved in the 
doctrine of “mandates,” though by his advocacy of the 
Referendum he has made any logical opposition to these 
consequences impossible. Democracy in theory, however, 
differs in some important respects from its practical working as 
we see it. There are disturbing forces to upset the rule of the 
community considered as equal individuals. One is the power 
of political caucuses, another is the organization of the trade 
unions, a third is the legislative authority of the House of 
Commons, a fourth is the immense power of the Cabinet. 
Sovereignty may reside ultimately with the people, but practic- 











ally they only possess it during a generalelection. At other times 
it resides in the House of Commons; that is, to all intents 
and purposes, in the Cabinet. It is always possessed, therefore 
by the dominant party alone, for to-day we have no protection 
of minorities. Working democracy may be defined as “ag 
monopoly of power enjoyed by one half of the people over the 
other half.” Sovereignty is concentrated in the leaders of the 
party in office, provided they continue to lead. 

If this be so, we must rewrite our constitutional text-books. 
In former days the House of Commons was an independent 
body, exercising a wholesome supervision over Ministers ; now 
it is the obedient lackey of Ministers. The old representative 
government has given way to “government by the party 
machine voting to order.” Moreover, the House is no more a 
microcosm of the nation, representing all the different elements 
in the national life; for a Chamber elected entirely on the 
population basis represents numbers and nothing more 
Further, owing to the organization of the Labour Party, 
and the tendency to appeal for votes on particular issues 
interests are superseding principles as the force which 
brigades parties. Taxation is no longer dependent upon 
representation, for the House of Commons is composed of 
people chosen not by the taxpayer, but by those who expect 
to get rather than to give. The real taxpayers are the 
outvoted and unrepresented minorities. 

“The effective majority is able to reckon without its host. The 
issue of a general election turns on the wishes of those who, in 
the various forms of free education, old-age pensions, State-aided 
insurance, or grants in aid, receive, directly or indirectly, more 
than they pay. Voters, desirous of obtaining for themselves or 
their dependents increased subsidies from the common purse, are 
invited by rival candidates to vote for their only true friend, the 
party which will guarantee the more lavish expenditure.” 

The House of Commons, legislatively all but omnipotent, 
is in finance the only authority, and, since the area of taxation 
has been indefinitely extended, is free to disregard all economic 
laws and distribute the national wealth according to its own 
conceptions of justice. Old views about the sanctity of private 
property have long since gone by the board. The new doctrine 
is that it is the duty of Parliament “to supply out of the 
common purse the needs of all who have failed to help them- 
selves.” Formerly supply was given in return for redress of 
grievances; but to withhold supplies is no longer a check on 
tyranny, for the despotic power is also the taxing power. 
Lastly, we have no checks and balances left, for every fraction 
of authority has been collected under one hand. “The 
Government-controlling organ has become the governing 
organ; and no new machinery has been devised to control 
the new despot who has thus usurped the throne.” Bagehot, 
therefore, must be rewritten. In his day Parliament dominated 
the Cabinet; now the Cabinet dominates Parliament, which, in 
Mr. Asquith’s words, is “a mere automatic machine for 
registering the edicts of a transient majority.” 

So much for constitutional changes. The theory of govern- 
ment has changed to meet them. Maine defined human 
progress as an advance from status to contract; as Mr. 
McKechnie neatly puts it, we have advanced a further stage 
from contract to legislation, for free contract is being 
exchanged for regulation by Act of Parliament. The law 
of supply and demand is ignored, and capital is treated as 
the enemy instead of the foundation of labour. Democracy 
is trying to finance its friends out of the purse of its supposed 
enemies, the landlords. Accumulations of capital, the 
essential of all permanent economic advance, are penalized; 
personal liberty, and consequently individual self-reliance, 
are threatened in the sacred name of the commonweal, and 
the legislature and the trade unions combine to exalt the 
average man and handicap those who exceed and who fall 
short of the average standard. Unskilled casual labour has 
no rights, and exceptional capacity has very few. The Govern- 
ment, in Mr. McKechnie’s phrase, tends to give the runner 
who stops at every refreshment bar an equal chance of victory 
with him who presses straight on. 

“The most valuable form of equality is equality of opportunity. 
If democracy subordinates the ambitions of artisans of peculiar 
aptitude to the interests of their indolent, shiftless, and pleasure- 
loving workmates, it will quickly ruin the prosperity of the nation. 
Trade unions, however, are ruled for the benefit of the average 
members of the rank and file, not of those conspicuous for the 
qualities which raise men above their fellows. If the House of 
Commons falls under the same influences every path of advance- 





* The New Democracy and the Constitution. By William Sharp McKechnie., 
London: John Murray. (6s. net.] 


ment in life for artisan talent will be effectively blocked.” 
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What makes the situafion more difficult is that triumphant 
democracy is singularly intolerant of plain speaking, singularly 
amenable to flattery, and singularly self-confident. The Par- 
liament which it produces must meddle witha thousand things 
which the collective wisdom of the ages has forbidden Govern- 
ments to touch. It will try, without regard to natural laws, 
to regulate the prices of goods and the wages of labour. By 
paternal legislation it will encourage over-population among 
the wastrel classes, and depress those who show any signs of 
rising above the average in ability or character. Mr. McKechnie 
analyses the presumptionsof theory on whichextreme democracy 
rests, and has little difficulty in showing the slenderness of 
their warrant. Majority rule, if pushed too far, becomes an 
absurdity which defeats itself. 

“To sum up, the theory of democracy has three radical defects : 
its initial assumption of the political equality of beings essen- 
tially unequal is untenable; its claim for the divine right 
of majorities to work their will upon defeated minorities is 
unfounded; while its total denial of effective constitutional and 
legal rights to men, whose equality in moral rights forms its own 
root doctrine, is illogical and absurd. Democracy, founded ona 
basis of false and self-contradictory theory, can never in practice 
‘prove a satisfactory system of government. It is d:ficient in all 
that makes constitutional liberty and progress possible, for it is 
built upon the ruins of the rights of minorities.” 

The majority of thinking men, whether Unionist or Liberal, 
would admit Mr. McKechnie’s contention. We have slipped 
unwittingly into a pure democracy, and the fault is with both 
parties, though the greater blame must be apportioned to the 
devisers of measures like the Parliament Act, who, to serve 
a trivial party purpose, resorted to means which involved an 
end which they repudiated. Our business is, while it is not 
too late, to awaken the common sense of our nation and 
provide adequate safeguards. No civilized government in 
the world offers such facilities for hasty and partisan legisla- 
tion as does that British Constitution which was once the 
admiration of mankind. Mr. McKechnie, after a survey 
of foreign checks and safeguards, discusses the possibility 
of their application to Britain. Mr. McKechnie rejects 
the Referendum on the ground that it contains all the 
dangers and faults of democracy which he desires to cure. He 
admits, however, that if it were confined within strict limits it 
would be valuable; it is its indefinite expansion that he 
fears. But strict limits are of the essence of the proposal, 
and to reject a beneficial scheme because of its possible 
maleficent extension is the old fallacy of the “thin end of 
the wedge.” Mr. McKechnie himself favours: (1) The insti- 
tution of a tribunal in the confidence of both parties to 
decide on what constitutes a Money Bill; (2) a differentia- 
tion in parliamentary procedure in matters of supply and 
in matters of ways and means, and the grant to the Second 
Chamber of fuller powers over the latter than the former; 
(3) the appointment of an advisory council of non-political 
financial experts to advise, without controlling, the 
Treasury and the Cabinet in framing their financial policy; 
and (4) he seems inclined to an interesting suggestion of 
Mr. John Murray, that the House, in the committee stage 
of important Bills, should vote by ballot. These proposals 
are well worth careful consideration, but the chief value 
of Mr. McKechnie’s work lies in his diagnasis of the mis- 
chief. He has proved beyond possibility of doubt, and in a 
manner at once persuasive and judicial, that the pure democracy 
to which we are tending, like all extreme political methods, ends 
in the flat opposite of the principles which were its original 
justification. 

For ourselves we are confident that in the Poll of the People 
is to be found the only effective antidote to the evils of pure 
Democracy. Let the people have the right of veto over the 
legislation of their representatives. The only check needed is 
the check which is accomplished by the ability to say to the 
people as a whole—“ Is it your wish that this Bill shall become 
law ?” 





SOME SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL BOOKS.* 
THE place of honour may fairly be given to Dr. Ledingham 
and Dr. Arkwright. Here is a book well written, well 
thought out, complete, concise, and authoritative. That 
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persons after recovery from typhoid, paratyphoid, diphtheria, 
epidemic meningitis, dysentery, or cholera may still be 
harbouring the germs of the disease, and may thus infect 
their neighbours, is certain. And from this proven fact 
questions are born: questions of percentages, measures of 
risk, methods of examination, supervision, isolation, treat- 
ment, A new influence has come into the hard-worked lives 
of our medical officers of health and our superintendents of 
fever hospitals. Everybody ought to know something ubout 
the carrier problem; and in this admirable book, which isa 
credit to the Lister Institute, he will find everything that he 
ought to know. 

Equal in merit, from the book-lover's point of view, but 
vastly different in subject, is Mrs. Arber’s history of herbals. 
This delightful book is a credit to Newnham scholarship and 
to the Cambridge University Press. There never was a book 
richer in pleasant old-world portraits and wood-cuts; and 
there will never need to be another book on herbals, Mrs. 
Arber has made her book thoroughly beautiful; the very 
initial letters of the chapters date from 1550. Among the 
wood-cuts of herbs and flowers are many which shew the 
utmost skill of design: they would serve well toward tapestries 
and wall-papers. Indeed, the beauty of the book. endangers 
the text: and reviewers who have souls above type will be so 
charmed with the illustrations that they will forget to read 
what the book says. By which forgetfulness they will miss a 
great wealth of scholarly, delicate, intimate writing. But one 
reviewer, dutifully compelling himself to keep his eyes away 
from the pictures, has found one slip in the text. The name 
Phytobasanos, which Fabio Colonna (1567-1650) gave to his 
work on botany, is said by Mrs. Arber to mean “the ordeal 
by torture” of plants: surely it is the “touchstone,” not the 
torture. 

It is a pleasure to read Professor McCay’s studious and 
thoughtful work. He sets himself tv oppose the reduction of 
the protein content of man’s diet advocated by Chittenden. He 
has given years of patient observation and exbaustive reading 
to his subject: he has especially studied the native races of 
India: and this monograph is of the very highest value. The 
illustrations are excellent. In brief, the book is as good as 
good can be. His conclusion is that “the facts, as set forth 
in the preceding pages, afford ample proof of the all-important 
influence exerted by food, and particularly protein, in deter- 
mining the degree of muscular development, the general 
physical endowment, the powers of endurance, resistance to 
disease, and, most important of all, the place a tribe or race 
has won for itself in manliness, courage, and soldierly 
instincts.” Then, at the very end of the book, comes that 
new discovery, the latest secret of nature’s chemistry of our 
food—the existence, ina mere trace, of wonder-working com- 
pounds like “vitamine”: and we are face to face with this 
amazing fact, that if a man, or a pigeon, is fed on milled rice, 
he and the pigeon alike may die of beri-beri, for mere want of 
something which is only one in a hundred thousand parts of 
the rice. Nothing, in man’s study of his food, is more striking 
than this discovery of the cause of beri-beri: and the last 
word has not yet been said on the physiological laws of 
nutrition. 

Next comes Dr. Saleeby’s new book Woman and Womanhood. 
It is well written and absolutely sincere; too outspoken for 
the school-room, but none the worse for that. Among much 
else, there is some excellent advice on the proper choice of 
words when one is speaking to a hazardous audience on a 
sexual subject. Now and again, in the course of the book, 
Dr. Saleeby’s pen runs away with him: but no harm comes of 
this elopement. It is an honest, rapid, whirling book; it 
covers at full speed the old deep-trodden field of woman's 
place and purpose ; it is too fond of quoting Herbert Spencer, 
but it makes umends by equal fondness for Ruskin and the 
Gospels. We can hardly call it “original,” but we have no 
reason to think that anything original can be written by a 
man, at this time of day, about woman. 

Dr. Elizabeth Chesser is content with a simpler book: and 
it is a very good one. It gives all that a woman need know 
for the care of her own and her children’s health: from cover 
to cover it contains practical, sensible facts about food and 
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nursing and physical culture. Now and again it tends to 
counsels of perfection—as where it recommends nine hours’ 
sleep, and ten if you ean get it: or where it says, in a phrase 
of singular uncomeliness, “Preach the gospel of chewing at 
every meal.” But, for all that, it is an excellent book; and it 
deserved to be adorned with a few illustrations or diagrams. 
‘This small fault can be remedied; for it is surely destined for 
more than one edition. 

Adolescent Education is concerned with one of the gravest of 
all themes—the bringing-up of boys and girls: and it has 
much to say of that form of immorality which occurs in school 
life. The book is good, and should be read with eare by 
parents and teachers. It is written temperately and hopefully. 
The author is perhaps too modern for old-fashioned people; 
there may be more than he thinks to be said for “dualism” 
in moral philosophy. But the whole hook is good, strong, 
constructive work: and the “ dualist” must make the best of 
a world which seems to have left him behind. 

The Whethams’ new book, Science and the Human Mind, is 
far too good to be included here as one of a bundle of books. 
It is & brief, vivid, crowded history of the rise of scientific 
thought in relation to other kingdoms of thought; its gradual 
deliverance from the conditions of dogmatic theology; its 
influences, reactions; and interactions—all the way from the 
Chaldaeans and Babylonians to Mr. Balfour, William James, 
and Bergson; and we leave mankind, after all these aeons, 
still questioning, tendentemque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 
It is a notable book, and well worthy of close study. 

Finally comes a short, well-arranged manual, by Mr. Ernest 
Evans, for the teaching of Human Physiology in s:hools, as 
a one year’s course. It is a thoroughly sound and useful 
guide; and it is made of the more use by rules for experiments, 
and by questions at the end of each chapter. 


COMMON LAND AND INCLOSURE.* 


ProFressor GoONNER has written a careful, lengthy, and dis- 
passionate survey of the processes by which the land of this 
country, either wunenclosed, waste, or arable, came into 
agricultural use under full individual control. It is a 
fascinating study of a complex and difficult subject, and 
provides a mine of information and reference. Professor 
Gonner begins with an examination into the early system of 
common cultivation, with its common rights of pasture and 
shack and of estover and turbary, and proceeds to show how 
the tendency of natural development has been to draw away 
from the haphazard and unorganized use of the land towards 
fuller and more reasonable management; how the growth of 
population led to a demand for the production of more 
clothing, and so to an increase in the number of wool-bearing 
sheep and the area of permanent pasture; and how these and 
similar processes worked in different ways in different parts 
of the country. Next he shows how by various methods the 
old common rights became extinct; how before the eighteenth 
century inclosure might be a matter of voluntary assent 
or due to disuse of privileges, or of arbitrary action; later, 
we come to the methods of inclosure of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and so to the distinct principle 
embodied in a Resolution of the House of Commons on 
March 9th, 1837, “that in all Inclosure Bills provision be 
made for leaving an open space sufficient for purposes of 
exercise and recreation of the neighbouring population.” 
Here we get a recognition of what may be called moral rather 
than legal rights; we pass from the rights of pasturing and 
turf-cutting, of plough bote and hay bote, to the idea of the 
open space and the value of fresh air and exercise. It is 
possibly this change of idea and the introduction of a moral 
aspect into an essentially economic problem which have led to 
much confused thinking on the whole question of the owner- 
ship and use of land. Professor Gonner, in any case, sums 
up the inclosure movement with a proper regard for per- 
spective. There may have been injustices and individual 
hardships, but as a whole the inclosure movement “was an 
inseparable part of a much wider movement, and hence 
an estimate of its results must take into account not merely 
the local consequences and the individual consequences it 
entailed, but the broad general effects which it achieved or 
rendered possible.” Generally speaking, the old system 
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of common right withheld land from its best use, and the 
wider movement which grew out of it was a change by which 
agriculture became not merely a means of subsistence to 
particular families, but a source of wealth to the nation. 

The development of the larger possibilities of economic 
farming due to inclosure becomes plain from an examination 
of agricultural work in detail. First comes the question of 
arrangement and management. One managing brain can 
decide on the disposal of a certain number of acres better than 
twenty, each with a plan or purpose of his own which possibly 
conflicts with that of his neighbour. It might suit one man 
to drain, another to irrigate his land; one might want to 
plough late, another to plough early, and the cattle ploughing 
later might turn at each furrow’s end on land already sown. 
Bad husbandry on one strip might fill the strips neighbouring 
it with weeds. Some would want to plant trees or hedges, and 
these in turn would take sunlight and nourishment from the 
ground near them. There could be no economy in ploughing 
small or separate strips; there would be waste of time in getting 
the cattle from one strip to another; there would be land 
which escaped ploughing, and it would be impossible to cross- 
plough or barrow effectively, Again, there could be no proper 
rotation of crops; roots, barley, clover, and wheat could not 
follow euch other if the dividing husbandmen were unable to 
agree whether they would have pasture or arable. Turnips could 
not be grown if they could not be kept from a neighbour's sheep. 
The interests of the stockbreeder and the cereal raiser or root- 
grower would be perpetually at variance. If, in the same way, 
we take the different classes of farm stock, we shall see that 
only by economic farming ona large scale can the best results 
be attained. Bakewell, the celebrated breeder of sheep and 
long-horned cattle, gave it to Arthur Young as his opinion 
based on experience, that “ if two poor men buy each of them 
a cow in the spring, and one turns his into the forest, and the 
other pays a farmer Is. 6d. a week for the food of his among 
the farmer’s cows, and at Michaelmas, if both are driven to 
the market and sold, the difference in the price will more than 
repay the weekly expense of the man who rejected the ideal 
advantage of the common.” And the contrast in sheep, he 
asserted, would be even greater. When cattle and sheep 
belonging to a dozen or more owners were herded together, 
scientific breeding was impossible. The open-field system, 
again, led to the spread of infection and disease. It became 
necessary to prohibit sheep or horses with mange, and naturally 
such diseases as sheep-rot could be better dealt with on inclosed 
land. As to animal products, it was soon discovered that in 
the greater quiet of the inclosed pastures, where sheep and 
cattle were not constantly driven to and fro, the farmer could 
get better milk and butter from his cows; in fact, scientific 
dairy-farming could only become possible by inclosure. 
The sole product over which there seems to have been 
a difference of opinion among agriculturists noting the changes 
consequent upon segregation of stock seems to have been wool. 
It was confidently asserted by those opposed to inclosure that 
the quantity of fine wool was diminished. But opinion on 
this point was not unanimous. It was argued, too, that even 
if there was a possible deterioration in the quality of the wool, 
fineness is not an essential factor for making of cloth. 
Howlett, in his “ Inclosures,a Cause of Improved Agriculture,” 
puts another argument pithily when he urges that after all 
“a fat oxen is better than a silkworm.” 

The general results of inclosure as regards the scientific 
possibilities of agriculture are plain enough. The effect on 
rural population is less easy to estimate. If it is argued that 
inclosure tended to drive into the urban centres those who had 
been engaged in earning a livelihood by husbandry, the answer 
would seem to be that the process of attraction from the 
husbandry of the countryside to the large industrial centre 
appears to have gone on equally in districts where the open-field 
system existed and in those where it was unknown. Inclosure 
and the growth of urban population were consequences of the 
same gradual change in the life of the community rather than 
cause and result of change. The tendency of the life of the 
nation was towards the creation of a small class of employers 
and a large class of employed, and this tendency showed itself 
in rural conditions in the consolidating of agricultural land 
into economic units. This tendency, as natural and logical, 
Professor Gonner does not regard, and no philosophical view 
should regard, as in any way to be lamented; it is rather to 
be observed and chronicled. But having observed and 
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chronicled it, the next step is to redress, whenever possible, 
the tendency of the urban centre to usurp not only the 
economic unit of the farm, but the concomitant energy and 
health derived from the life of the farm, that is, the country 
as opposed to the town. Here, as we bave said, we come to 
the stage reached to-day in our attitude towards common 
land and the common benefits which may be claimed by 
townsman and eountryman alike. Discussion of the various 
aspects of this stage lies, of course, outside the scope of 
Professor Gonner’s work. But the light which his book may 
be made to shed on present-day discussion is of the greatest 
possible value. It isa sober summary and history of a wide 
and far-reaching change in our national life; it shows clearly 
the plain necessity and inevitability of much which a less 
well-balanced mind or a narrower view might regard as unfor- 
tunate or reactionary; in a word, it is a bistorian’s judgment, 
on which a statesman, as apart from a party politician, might 
well found a creed and a movement. 












——=_ 


DR. JAMES MACGREGOR.* 


Lapy Frances Batrour has written the life of a great 
Presbyterian preacher, Dr. MacGregor of St. Cuthbert’s. 
Born in 1832, ‘he lived till towards the end of the century, and 
for over thirty years his preaching was the delight of thousands. 
One day an envious critic asked of an admirer what 
“MacGregor has ever done to be made a D.D.?” “TI cannot,” 
he replied, “ point to any big book that he has written, but I 
can say this much, that he has filled four empty churches, 
and if you can show me any other D.D. who has done the like, 
I will engage to name half-a-dozen who have emptied them.” 
First in Paisley, then in Glasgow, latterly in Edinburgh, he 
preached and preached, and though he never shortened his 
sermons to suit the taste of the age, no congregation ever grew 
tired of him. Even when his natural force abated he never 
spared himself. “Spoke with comfort for seventy-five 
minutes,” he wrote in his diary not long before his death. 
That preaching was the work in the world best worth doing 
he did honestly believe—* Believing as I do that preaching 
is God’s instrumentality for the saving of souls,” we read. 
In trouble or distress of mind he would preach to gain 
distraction as other men turn to other work. Here is 
his own account, written when still a young man, of 
his first sight of his first slum parish in Glasgow: “I am 
glad to say that on the testimony of my beadle, and on the 
evidence of my own eyes, I have got the wretchedest, foulest, 
immoralest corner of Scotland, nay of Great Britain. It 
is one mass of moral and physical filth.” Truly a sight 
sufficient to discourage any man. But MacGregor was 
; not discouraged. “That parish of mine,” he writes, “is 
beyond all hope of reformation in the way of visits, so that 
I must give my time mainly to the best of all ministerial 
work—the duties of the pulpit.” 

Dr. MacGregor owed nothing of his extraordinary influence 
to his personal appearance; he was almost deformed, and in 
youth sadly conscious that Nature had not favoured him. 
He was, however, incapable of bitterness, even before success, 
the surest perhaps of all sweeteners, had come to make him 
forget his handicap. Of his first experience of preaching in 
Glasgow he writes thus to the girl he was about to marry :— 

“Within a dingy church in the busy heart of a mighty city 
& congregation has met for worship. There is a slight murmur in 
the audience (sic) as a man of small dimensions mounts the 
pulpit steps. Can that be the unanimous choice of this people? 
whispers one stranger to another. All eyes are turned to the 
preacher with the pale face of a dirty yellow. The white bands 
tremble on his heart as with stentorian voice and lungs he gives 
out the psalm,” 

The secret of Dr. MacGregor’s charm as an orator is not 
revealed in his biography. There is incontrovertible and 
arithmetical proof that he had this charm in the fact of the 
scores of thousands who listened to him during his strenuons 
life. Lady Frances Balfour quotes few sermons and too 
many letters, but MacGregor’s sermons were, as he himself 
said, written to be preached, not published. “He is a live 
wire,” said an American who had listened to his eloquence, 
and probably what he said is the nearest one can get to an 
explanation. The preacher was absolutely sincere and 
possessed of intense personal magnetism. All we get from 
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the book—which is too long, but never dull for two pages 
together—is an impression of an impulsive, able, righteous, 
and humorous man, with the religions temperament, not 
indifferent to praise, not even quite indifferent to money. 
Lady Frances Balfour tells us that no Celt ever is. In justice 
to the book we must quote two or three excellent stories in 
illustration of MaeGregor’s humour. The first is wonderfully 
characteristic of the Scottish poorer class. “ A famous beadle of 
my church, who was keenly alive to the value of a shilling, 
used to say of those who came to the church for baptism, and 
left without giving him the usual fee: ‘ Puir things! better 
couldna be expected of them; they dinna understand the 
natur’ o’ baptism!’” The second is perhaps an even better 
story. 

“He stayed at Lambeth Palace, and from there he went on 
Sunday morning to preach in the Scots Kirk of the Crown. As he 
was setting forth, the Archbishop, who had often expressed a wish 
that he could himself have listened for once to the characteristic 
eratory which had now become famous, called to him from the top 
of the palace stairs, asking where he was going. The minister 
looked up and answered firmly, ‘ Where your Grace cannot come!’ 
‘ Where is that?’ demanded Archbishop Tait. ‘To Crown Court 
Church,’ The Archbishop turned him right and left, and, seeing 
no attendant chaplains, leant over and, from a mouth guarded by 
his hand, he whispered low: ‘EF wish I were eoming with you.’ 
* We draw the line at Archbishops,’ and, without waiting for the 
reward of such daring words, ‘the wild MacGregor’ fled from 
beyond the shadow of the Lollards’ Tower,” 


But although he snubbed the Archbishop, MacGregor had a 
great sympathy for the Church of England, and was intensely 
devoted to “ establishment.” 


“* There is something,’ he writes, ‘in the service of the Church 
of England, awanting in the balder and sterner service of our 
Scottish kirks, which appeals to the educated instinct of a refined 
and religious mind. e must not stupidly ignore facts, and the 
fact is, explain it how we may, that whenever a Scot gets 
acquainted with the English service he gets also attached to it, 
and ever after prefers it to his own. In this way we have lost 
irremediably and irrevocably the gentry of the land. If you and 
I live long enough I venture to predict that we shall witness a 
widespread movement among all the educated classes for something 
like a liturgy and a richer service than our own.’” 


His fear of the disestablishment of the Scottish Church found 
expression in words which give voice to thoughts of many men 
in England to-day. 


“We hold it as a fundamental, essential, and everlasting 
principle, that it is the right and duty of nations in their national 
capacity to honour Almighty God. ., . There is no via media, no 
resting-place between the conception of the State as sceptic, and 
the conception of the State as, in some form or other, allied with 
religion and a Church, which is simply religion embodied and 
organized, However many turns you may take, and however 
much ingenuity you may expend, the Voluntary principle, carried 
to its logical issue, leads straight up to this, that the State as a 
State knows no God and no religion, has no religious character and 
no religious responsibility.” 





MORE DIPLOMATIC MEMOIRS.* 
Ir is becoming almost common form for the wives of dis- 
tinguished diplomatists to beguile the leisure of retirement 
by the publication of reminiscences in which anecdotes of 
royal families are discreetly mingled with picturesque 
descriptions of scenery and lightly touched sketches of the 
political events in which the writers were privileged to take a 
vicarious part. Such books are generally pleasant reading, 
for they flatter one into a sense of intimacy with great people 
and great events, while the writers have generally acquired so 
thorough a discretion that the reader need have no fear of 
offences against good taste or official confidence. Unfor- 
tunately the diplomatic training generally prevents such 
reminiscences from having any serious historical value. The 
student may find conclusions confirmed, he may even be 
gladdened now and then by some new illustration of character, 
but definitely new material he is not likely to find, nor any 
comprehensive restatement of established facts. Lady Paget's 
volume is entitled to a good place among books of this class. 
The author, who was born of a distinguished German 
family, became a lady in waiting to the Empress Frederick 
shortly before her marriage with Prince Frederick William, 
and one of the best chapters in the book is that which 
contains a sketch of the Princess’s interesting and rather 
difficult character. Equally good are the pictures of Victor 
Emmanuel and the sketch of Florentine society in the 
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“days when Florence was still the capital of Italy. Sir 
‘Arthur Paget, among other duties, had the unenviable 
‘one of representing Great Britain at Copenhagen during 
the latter part of the Schleswig-Holstein crisis. Lady 
‘Paget was during a great part of this time in Germany, 
where she lived in close touch and sympathy with public 
opinion. Sir Arthur, on the other hand, inclined to the 
Danish view, and the letters which passed between husband 
and wife throw some light on the state of the public mind in 
the two countries. It is curious that the masterful part played 
by Bismarck in this diplomatic juggle seems to have been so 
little realized at the time. Lady Paget barely mentions his 
name. One notes also an occasional inaccuracy. It is surely 
not correct to say that the “ Dannewirke” was abandoned by 
the Danes before the Germans attacked it. The Danes did 
succeed in holding the easternmost end of it for a short 
time, and actually repulsed the Prussians under Prince 
Frederick Charles at Missunde. But one does not go to 
these memoirs for historical details. They are designed to 
furnish a few hours’ pleasant and not too drastically instrue- 
tive reading, and this purpose they admirably accomplish. 





COUNTRY FOLK-LORE.* 


Tu1s book will appeal to those to whom the study of old 
customs and superstitions are interesting because they throw 
light on the working of the minds of inarticulate people. 
Mrs. Leather bas collected a great mass of tradition, some 
from printed sources, but more especially from her own 
personal contact with the people of Herefordshire. Of 
course, a great many of these relics of the old age are 
not peculiar to this particular county, though no doubt many 
which have connexion with individual places may be truly 
local. Here is a story told by Jane Propert, of Kington, 
in the hop-yard at Weobly in September 1908. Jane believed 
the story, because she bad it from “a woman who knew it 
was true.” It is as good as Grimm. 

“A woman had a baby that never grew; it was always hungry, 

and never satisfied, but lay in its cradle year after year, never 
walking, and nothing seemed to do it good. Its face was hairy 
and strange-looking. One day the woman’s elder son, a soldier, 
came home from the war, and was surprised to see his brother still 
in the cradle. But when he looked in he said, ‘That’s not my 
brother, mother.’ ‘It is, indeed,’ said his mother. ‘We'll see 
about that,’ he said. So he obtained first a fresh egg and blew 
out the contents, filling the shell with malt and hops. Then he 
began to brew over the fire. At this a laugh came from the 
cradle. ‘Iam old, old, ever so old,’ said the changeling, ‘ but I 
never saw a soldier brewing beer in an eggshell before!’ Then 
he gave a terrible shriek, for the soldier went for him with a whip, 
chasing him round and round the room what had never left his 
cradle. At last he vanished through the door, and when the 
soldier went out after him he met on the threshold his long-lost 
brother. He was a man of twenty-four years of age, fine and 
healthy. The fairies had kept him in a beautiful place under the 
rocks, and fed him on the best of everything. He should never 
be as well off again, he said, but when his mother called he had 
to come home.” 
There is a very interesting collection of stories relating to a 
farmer who was wise in removing the spells of witches. For 
so doing he took no money, but he also gave medicines made 
from simples, and for these he charged. Mrs. Leather has 
had expert belp in writing down folk tunes and dances, Mr. 
Cecil Sharp and Mr. Vaughan- Williams both having assisted 
in their notation. Altogether the book contains a varied and 
interesting medley of folk-lore. 





FICTION. 


THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE.+ 
Tux author of this remarkable study of native life in a jungle 
village in Ceylon was, we gather, in the Ceylon Civil Service. 
If all Civil servants thought as sympathetically and as 
curiously—in the strict sense—about native habits as Mr. 
Woolf thinks, nothing would be more transparently absurd 
than the charge that Civil servants do not care to “ understand 
the native.” Mr. Woolf extenuates the faults of the natives— 
or rather, we should say, states them without impatience or 
reproof, which to English minds almost connotes extenuation 
—while giving a frankly grim and rather ugly picture of 
Sinhalese customs. In this story the jungle is the village as 
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truly as the Nile is Egypt. The jungle with its forbidding 
gloom, its alternating rank luxuriance and aridity, dominates 
the habits and thoughts of the villagers. The jungle is ap 
element to be fought as consciously and persistently as Victor 
Hugo makes his fishermen struggle against their majestic 
antagonist the sea. Give the jungle the least encouragement 
by your lethargy and ina short time its furious growth engulfs 
your house and throws rapacious arms across your compound, 
deriding and ebliterating the poor artificial marks of man’s 
ownership. In this setting the standards of village life haye 
a primeval character; the passions and habits of the men and 
women are very near those of the animals. Mr. Woolf states 
all this plainly. If the picture is not always pleasant oy 
beautiful it may be answered that not otherwise could it haye 
been drawn. 

Of the chief character of the story, Silindu, one would be 
puzzled to say whether or not he declines enough from the 
normal to be called mad. He is certainly queer. The jungle 
has cast a spell upon him; he knows it more closely than 
any of his fellows in the village of Beddagama; he throws 
greetings to the animals as they slink past him in the under. 
growth, and he exhorts an animal which he has wounded with 
his gun to be sensible and die easily. Perhaps he is about as 
mad as the eccentric priest in John Bull’s Other Island, for 
while he would not be incapable of carrying on an animated 
conversation with a cricket, he has more perception and lore 
than all his neighbours. But although he is intimate with 
the jungle he is terrified of it; he dreads its sinister influences 
and the devils sequestered in its shades, and fear is never 
absent from his eyes. It is the terror of fascination. When 
his wife bears him twin daughters he kills his wife. He 
wanted a son to help him in his old age to clear patches in 
the jungle that he might gather the scanty harvest of grain. 
To have daughters was only to add to the burdens of his 
household and make more real for him the spectre of starvation 
which, scarcely less than the jungle itself, is a haunting 
terror to the village. When the twin girls grow up, how. 
ever, they learn from their father the fascination of the 
jungle and become as expert as he in its peculiar craft. 
Even a Sinhalese jungle village has its conventionalities, and 
the twins are disapproved of by the other women who loiter 
about the compounds gossiping when they are not cooking 
their husbands’ rice. But it is just the unconventionality of 
the lithe and resourceful jungle-loving Punchi Menika (one 
of the twins) which engages the roving fancy of a relation 
of the headman. For the headman’s relation to wish to 
marry a member of such an inferior family as that of 
Silindu is in itself a social revolution. The headman expresses 
his displeasure against Silindu in a variety of ways that 
display a character strangely compounded of smoothness and 
strength. But, after all, such a character is not peculiar to 
Ceylon or even to a jungle village. Suaviter in modo is an 
ancient rule for getting exactly what you will. And so the 
smiling but relentless headman brings it about that Silindu 
sinks deeper and deeper into debt. The universal solution of 
pledging the harvest in advance is no longer open to him. 

His other daughter indirectly brings new trouble on him. 
The comparatively affluent man who wishes to marry her 
understands magic, and when Silindu withholds his consent 
he throws a charm on the unhappy father. Silindu comes 
near to death because he believes that he is unable to resist 
his fate; evidently a mental obsession is strong enough to 
play havoc among those people of extremely low vitality. 
The pilgrimage undertaken by Silindu and his housebold 
to a distant Tamil temple to supplicate the god for a cure 
is remarkably described. Silindu recovers, but fresh troubles 
await him. A town-bred gombeen man—so to call him— 
who settles in the village and rapidly brings a large part of 
the residents into his debt, wishes to take Punchi Menika for 
his wife; and when Silindu aids and abets his daughter in her 
determination to stay with her present husband a trumped-up 
charge of burglary is brought against Punchi Menika’s 
husband. The irony of the author's account of the trial 
makes us think that he has no very high opinion of the power 
of the judiciary in Ceylon to appreciate the motives of the 
native mind. We shall not disclose the character of Silindu’s 
revenge or the fate of his daughters. The jungle closes in 
on the sordid end futile struggles of the bunger-driven, debt- 
ridden inhabitants. Mr. Woolf describes its end when only 
one person is left, 
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“The village was forgotten, it disappeared into the-jungle from 
which it had sprung, and with it she was cut off, forgotten. It 
was as if she was the last person left in the world, a world of 
unending trees above which the wind roared always and the sun 
blazed. She became one of the beasts of the jungle, struggling 
perpetually for life against hunger and thirst; the ruined hut, 
through which the sun beat and the rains washed, was only the 
lair to which she returned at night for shelter. Her memories of 
the evils which had happened to her, even of Babun and her life 
with him, became dim and faded. And as they faded, her child- 
hood and Silindu and his tales returned to her. She had returned 
to the jungle; it had taken her back; she lived as he had done, 
understanding it, loving it, fearing it. As he had said, one has to 
live many years before one understands what the beasts say in the 
jungle. She understood them now, she was one of them. And 
they understood her, and were not afraid of her. They became 
accustomed to the little tattered hut, and to the woman who lived 
in it. The herd of wild pigs would go grunting and rooting up 
to the very door, and the old sows would look up unafraid and 
untroubled at the woman sitting within.” 


The fault of the story is that its interest is too much dispersed, 
but the author can beyond doubt create an atmosphere of 
tragedy,and has drawn characters that we shall not easily forget. 





The Story of Stephen Compton. By J. E. Patterson. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. Patterson takes himself seriously, and 
his solid work deserves consideration. His hero wins his way 
from the lowest poverty to a partnership in a Burnley mill. 
After that he becomes a barrister, socialist M.P., and prime- 
minister in a Liberal-Labour Government. At the end his wife, 
the daughter of rich parents, dies; he marries the Burnley girl 
who refused him as a Socialist agitator, and he retires from 
politics comparatively young and apparently well-to-do on the 
profits of the mill and “tilling the lands that he rented from 
the State” under the laws of gradual nationalization which he 
had carried. It will be seen that this meteoric career is not 
life-like, nor is the rapid advance of his friends and foes to the 
front benches. It is equally hard to believe that even such a 
paragon of ability and high character could have shown such 
patient loyalty as he does to an intolerably mean and 
dissolute brother. How far the author’s purpose is to sub- 
ject romance to political preaching it is hard to say, but Steve's 
ideas are curiously mixed. He calls himself a Socialist, 
believes in nationalizing land and houses, State inspection all 
round, and compulsory payment to the State of all commercial 
profits above a fixed precentage. Yet he favours voluntary 
co-operation, he is alive to the tyranny of democracy and trade 
unions over minorities, he desires overwhelming British arma- 
ments and recognizes the moral and commercial value of individual 
character. Both the politics and the superficialities of the social 
life of the well-to-do are crudely drawn, but with evident earnest- 
ness, and the Burnley scenes are really good exercises in drab 
colour. 

Through the Cloudy Porch, By K. M. Edge. (John Murray. 
6s.)—This book will be read, not for its rather unpleasant theme, 
but for the descriptions of life in South Africa. The author has 
given a wonderful picture of the charm of the veld, and the 
allusions to African politics and the labour problem give great 
vividness and reality to the story. The heroine is a charming 
ereature, though her relations to Bertram are exceedingly un- 
attractive. Richard Fenworth, the mine manager, is also a well- 
drawn figure, but the whole situation is too false for the book to be 
very pleasant reading. 

ReapaBLe Noverts. Mary All Alone. By John Oxenham. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A pleasantly written novel about a girl 
who, dowered with the fatal gift of beauty, has the usual struggle 
to make a living, she having received no particular training which 
fits her to do one thing more than another.——Daphne in Paris. 
By the author of “Daphne in the Fatherland.” (Andrew Melrose. 
6s.)—A cheerful story about the same young lady who appeared 
before asa visitor to Germany. There is some hope that as she 
marries her lover at the end of the book she will not be able to 
visit the remaining capitals of Europe.——The Terrors. By 
Archibald Marshall. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A collection of 
etories, of which “The Terrors,” which gives its name to the 
volume, is by no means the best. Perhaps the picture of that 
genuinely admirable person, the good British upper servant, in 
oo of Service,” is the most successful piece of work in the 
ook. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
teserved for review m other forms, } 











Winds of Doctrine: Studies in Contemporary Opinion. By G. 
Santayana, (J. M. Dent and Sons. 6s. net.)—Independence of 


standpoint and a literary style of an excellence rare among 
philosophers are the qualities which have given Professor 
Santayana’s works so many admiring readers. The present 
collection of essays does not fall below his usual level of 
excellence. The greater part of the book is devoted to two long 
critical analyses of two contemporary philosophical systems, those, 
namely, of M. Henri Bergson and of Mr. Bertrand Russell. With 
the perspective gained from a Transatlantic vision, Professor 
Santayana seems to see these two philosophies standing out in 
contrast to one another as the characteristic alternatives of the 
hour. To neither of them does he himself make submission; both 
of them he criticizes faithfully; in both he finds something that 
is admirable and something that is bad. On the whole, how- 
ever, M. Bergson meets with severo condemnation: “Like 
other terrified idealisms, the system of M. Bergson has neither 
good sense, nor rigour, nor candonur, nor solidity. ... He 
will not long impose on any save those who enjoy being 
imposed upon; but for a long time he may increase their 
number.” Professor Santayana is far more respectful in his 
handling of the contentions of Mr. Russell (or more properly, 
for he recognizes their true origin, of Mr. G. E. Moore), though 
he vigorously falls foul of the absolutist system of ethics. He 
cannot be brought to believe that a thing is either good or not 
good, and that the opinions of particular men cannot alter it from 
the one to the other. He agrees with Hamlet the pragmatist 
when he declared: “There is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so,” rather than with Donne (evidently a 
follower of Mr. Moore), who says :— 


** Good is as visible as green, 
And to all eyes itself betrays.” 


We must leave Professor Santayana’s readers to decide whether 
his arguments are satisfactory. 





The Panama Canal Conflict between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. By L. Oppenheim, M.A., LL.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Professor Oppenheim, the distin- 
guished international jurist, sets out the arguments in the 
Panama Canal controversy with extreme clearness and meticulous 
impartiality. The conclusions which he reaches are entirely 
against Mr. Taft's contention, and he ends his study with a warm 
appeal to the United States to submit the question to arbitration 
before the Hague Tribunal. Another side of the question may 
be studied in The Coastwise Exemption: The Nation Against It, 
which is a pamphlet issued from the offices of the Century 
Magazine (Union Square, New York). Here we see collected a 
great number of short expressions of opinion from eminent 
American citizens—journalists, ministers, University men, and 
the like—of which the overwhelming majority are in favour ol 
repealing the offending provisions of the Panama Canal Act or of 
submitting them to arbitration. It is stated in an editorial note 
that only one in thirty of the opinions received supported the Act 
in its present form. This striking fact is of excellent augury for 
the successful solution of the difficulty. We may at the same 
time refer to The ‘ Daily Mail’ Chart of the Panama Canal (George 
Philip and Son. 1s. net), which contains an excellent bird’s-eye 
view of the canal, as well as other subordinate maps and tables. 











“Ts Theosophy Christian?” Concerning Rudolf Steiner and his 
Message. By A.B. (3d.)—Those who care to hear something of 
Dr. Steiner, whose teaching’has already attracted a considerable 
following, especially in Germany and Austria-Hungary, will find 
the subject very earnestly treated in this pamphlet. We cannot 
discuss it here, but copies of it, as well as other information, may 
be obtained from Mr. H. Collison, 27 The Studios, Clareville Grove, 
Onslow Gardens, 8S. W. 





Ekitabu Ekirukwera, and Chikalakala Choyera. (British and 
Foreign Bible Society.) —These two apparently mysterious volumes 
are in reality the Bible translated into two African dialects, namely, 
Lunyoro and Chinyanja respectively. We mention them here, not 
because we suppose that many of our readers are familiar with the 
languages in question, but in order to draw attention to the 
unceasing work done by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 





Proportional Representation: a Set of Six Diagrams. By Alec 
Wilson. (P. S. King and Son. 1s.)—These diagrams, issued 
under the auspices of the Proportional Representation Society of 
Ireland, show very clearly the defects of the existing electoral 
system as well as the method by which elections would be carried 
outon the proportional plan. Mr. Wilson adds a lucid explanation 
of the diagrams. 





Tue Peorie’s Booxs.—The fifth dozen volumes of the “ People’s 
Books” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 6d. net each) have now been 





published, and they deal with a wide variety of topics. Taking 
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first, for instance, the four biographical volumes, we find such . 


different studies as Cecil John Rhodes, by Ian D. Colvin; Words- 
worth, by Rosaline Masson; Friedrich Nictssche, by M. A. Migge; 
and Wellington and Waterloo, by Major G. W. Redway. Not the 
least interesting of the other books is that by Mr. Philip Jourdain 
upon The Nature of Mathematics. Mr. Jourdain has a discursive 
mind, that is to say that he leans towards the philosophical 
rather than the purely mathematical view of his subject. If we 
add to this that he has considerable facility in exposition it will 
be enough to suggest that his pages, though rather tough food, 
are excellently suited for rumination. Mr. John Macdonald’s 
Turkey and the Eastern Question is likely to prove attractive on 
account of its bearing upon current affairs; and we may mention, 
finally, a handy Atlas of the World, containing more than fifty 
maps prepared by Mr. J. Bartholomew. 
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LIBERTY 
FABRICS gli 
EXCEL 


IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Itd., Regent Street, Lon 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Illustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free fron 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 


WRITE—ADD—SUBTRACT 
ALL _ON THE SAME MACHINE 


The World’s perfect writing machine—the 
REMINGTON—always leads, The new 
visible model, that writes your letters and 
your invoices, can be seen at our offices. 
Look at this wonderful development in 
Typewriters before you buy any other make, 


REMINCTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Ltd., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


THE REMINGTON 











FOR 
DRESSES 














THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


$2 Erook Street, Crosverncr Equare, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Farie. 





themas & Sons’ representative makes reriodical 
visits to the previnces, and will be hapry to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 














BY SPECIAL DENT'S V WATOHES fue N= an 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. "The only Grand Prize onesies 
TO THE KING nometers. The only Grand Prise ‘awarded for 
ep ll tors, Chronographs, and 

Wew CATAL CAT. eS free on application. 
ze DE T E nd Co., stds 

meanwuase | ghigeractibegrons Weir Cok, i Bs 
PRUDENTIAL A€SURANOCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £&4,C00,0CO. 


CLAIMS PAID..................06 "£100,000,000. 
ry Hi CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to to 


receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent, per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either si ide Interest payable half. yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred.— —Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


——_——— 


UDLEIGH SALTERTON. Near famous golf links, to 
let, furnished, June to Easter 1914, or thereabouts, Modern Cottage. 
Three reception, four bedroems (five beds), bath, &c. Radiator heating 
throughout. Southaspect. Garden, tennislawn. Hunting, fishi ng,&c. Low 
rent. Nochiléren. Owner, Greea Bushes, Budleigh Salterton. 


EST DORSET.—To be let, furnished, 4 guineas, from 

April, a charming Country Cottage, pretty garden, quiet surroundings, 

lovely seenery ; 5 Sitting-rooms ; 400 feet sea, 5 miles station, 34 church 

and post one ‘mile. —Apply Box No, 603, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, Louden, W.C. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
ry 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invite applications for the following 
positions in Secondary Schools :— 

(1) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD, 

(a) ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially qualifed in Chemistry and physics, 
with Geography as a subsidiary subject. Candidates must have passed a final 
examination for a degree held by a recognized University. Commencing salary 
£120 to £170 a year, according to experience, rising by annual increment to £10 

2220 a year. 
“— FULL TIME DRILL MISTRESS at a fixed annual salary of £120. 

(c) VISITING DRAWING MISTRESS for 15 hours a week, at a rate of pay 
of 5s. an hour for actual work done. ‘ 

The successful candidates will be required to commence work at the 
beginning of the autuma term 1913. 

(2) THE GEORGE GREEN'S SCHOOL, EAST INDIA DOCK ROAD, 

POPLAR (DUAL SCHUUL), 

ASSISTANT MASTER to undertake duties of Senior French Master and to 
organize the teaching of French throughout the school. Candidates must 
have passed a final examination for a degree held by a recognized University 
and have had experience of similar work. In special cases the degree quali- 
fication may be relaxed, provided a candidate is otherwise specially qualitied. 
Ability to organize school games will be an additional qualification. 

Commencing , £150 to £200 a year, according to experience, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £300 a year. 

The aful didate will be required to start work on 29th April, if 
possible, and in any case not later than the beginning of the autumn term, 1913. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Monday, 3lst March, 
1913. Every communication must be marked H.4. on the envelope. , 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who isa relative of a member of the Governing 
Body of the above schools is eligible for appointment. 

LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
25th February, 1913. 


/YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, a HEAD MISTRESS for the new Secondary School for Girls, 
Penzance, to be opened in September next. Salary, £200 rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £300. Form of application and further 
articulars, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained 
rom the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent on or before the 


15th March 1913. 
F, RB. PASCOE, 


Education Department, Secretary. 
County Hall, Truro, 


14th February, 1913. _ 


(ouNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress : Miss L. C. BREW, M.A, 


The GOVERNORS require a TEACHER of Cookery, Laundrywork, House- 
wifery, and Needlework for the Day School, and of Dressmaking for the 
Evening School. 

Duties to commence on the 15th April. 

Salary £110 per annum. 

Further particulars, together with form of application, may be obtained 
from the undersigned, 

Education Offices, J. G. TAYLOR, 

West Hartlepool. Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL—ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP in English and History. Salary £150, Council invites 
applications for the above before March 7th. Particulars of duties may be 
obtained from the Registrar: they will include a certain amount of supervision 
of practising work in ar ans SEES iT ie SaaS ak bi 
Tes UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 


The Council invite applications for the post of LECTURER in PUBLIC 
and COMMON LAW. Salary £300. The Lecturer will be allowed to do 
Chamber practice. Applications (with copies of testimonials) should be lodged 
on or before April 2lst, 10913, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars as to the conditions of appointment, &c., can be obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ue UNIV ERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in EDUCATION and 
MISTRESS of METHOD, in connection with the University Training College. 
Salary, £200 per anuum. Applications must reach the undersigned by the 
8th of March, 1913, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 

W. M. GIBBONS, 
- Registrar. 

‘APE PROVINCE.—Required for Girls’ High School, 

/ METHOD MISTRESS for Pupil Teachers’ Classes. Subjects—English, 
Geography, Music (Singing Tonic Sol Fa). Candidates should be aged 25 to 35. 
Fully qualified, degree or equivalent, trained. Salary £160. Board in School 
Boarding-House costs £40. Passage paid.—Apply, Education Secretary, 23 
Army & Navy Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


OR NEXT TERM.—JUNIOR FORM MASTER, 
'. English, Elementary Latin, good History and Geography. £150 non- 
resident, rising to £175 three years, £50 less resident.—Apply, A. K. 
WATBON, The School House, Ipewich. aa 


\W HITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


_ASSISTANT MISTRESS required to teach English in the above Mixed 
School. University Degree or its equivalent, and experience in Secondary 
Schools essential. Commencing salary £130, non-resident. Applications to 
be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, 


| KQUIRED, for a PUBLIC SCHOOL in LONDON 
av in ber, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, who must be a Specialist in 
CHEMISTRY. Essential: modern methods and a good (Cambridge, 
Oxford or London preferred), Experience desirable. SALARY £150 to £200 
(for good experience). Apply, eer particulars of education (school 
and jsollege) oe &e., en copies of testimonials, to Miss 
GRUNER, A.U.W.T., 50 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, London, W. Only 
suitable applications ackuowledged. 

7 yar . . 
rP\HE TRAVELLING SECRETARY of S.P.G. wishes to 
A find work about April 15th, Three years in office as Sole ORGANIZING 
SECRETARY W.W. Four years of public speaking and travelling in many 
English and one Welsh dioceses. for energy, ability, and responsibility 
lesired. Salary £200. Highest references offered.—Mps. SUNDE LAND, 
19 Gloucester Street, S.W. 





























EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR 


Kk ae 
* LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


. Apyientions are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above 
CROOI, 

Duties to commence, if possible, at the beginning of the summer term, 
6th May next; or at latest in September next, 

Candidates must have University Degree or its equivalent, with good 
Secoudary School experience. 

Salary £2°0 (subject to deduction of £50 pd annum for board and resi- 
dence) with a capitation payment of £1 on all pupils exceeding 70 in number, 

Present number 90. 

Further information may be obtaived on application to the undersigned, 
to whom applications (with 20 copies thereof aud of 3 testimonials) stating 
age, qualifications, and experience, must be sent to arrive on or before 8th 
March next. 

No personal application is te be made to a Governor. 

Louth, . F. V. FALENER, 

12th February, 1913. Clerk to the Governors. 

JSSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

4 ee 
HEAD-MISTRESS - SOUTHEND-ON-SEA SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the t of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
New Secondary School for 800 girls, now being built at Southend-on-Sea and 
to be opened in September next. 

The commencing salary has been fixed at 2300 per annum, 

Applicants must be graduates of a British University or hold equivalent 
qualifications and must have had experience in a Public Secondary School, 

Preference will be given to Candidates under 40 years of age. 

Application must be made on an Official Form to be obtained from the under- 
signed, together with further information, and must be returned with copies 
of three recent Testimonials by the 15th March, 1913, 

Canvassing directly, or indirectiy, will be deemed a disqualification. 


J. H, NICHOLAS, 
County Offices, Chelmsford. Secretary. 
February, 1913. 

~ ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 

Je Darley Dale, Matlock.—Wanted in April HOUSEKEEPER-MATRON. 

Lady. Hospital training and some experience in yn for numbers 

essential. Commencing salary £60.—Apply, the HEAD MISTRESS, 5. Elphbin’s, 
Darley Dale, Matlock. 

A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE desires a PARTNER- 

SHIP in a well-established PUBLISHING or BOOKSELLING Firm. 

He could introduce capital to the amount of £5,000. Address, by letter, 

BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 2 Aldermanbury, 

London, B.C, 


SCHOOL, 








LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recoguized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Lelegacy for Secondary ‘Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Echolarshiys of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
‘here isa yaed Fund. 

1. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 

» Principal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 

Cambridge ining College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—S'TU DENTS, Resident, 00-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year, > 
| | tates COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
- a Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary Ins 
The Course is designed to furnish Trai 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application te the PRINCIPAL. 


BEProRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
SCHOLARSHIP, 


REID TRUSTEES’ 


One Scholarship, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the Trustees 
on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination, to be held in 
June next. The scholar will be required to come into residence at the College 
in the October following the award. Further particulars on application to the 
Hon, Secretary to the Reid Trust, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Three Entrance Scholarships, one in Arts and two in Science, will be offered 
for competition in June next, viz. : 

Reid, in Arte, value £30 a year for three years. 

Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 

Henry Tate, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, 
Babies in residence. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTELS, 
A. ow - it places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
ctober 10th. 

The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must b matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 

ualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 

eachers for Elemen Schools, — A (II.). 

The Course for the SECONDAR EPARTMENT is fora year consisting 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduites of 
= ome other es, the Vieo- Prt 

or further rms apply to the Vice-Principal of the Coll Wark. 
worth House, Cambridge. - _ 














tors’ Examination Board, 
ing for Women Sanitary and 
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PRIVATE TUITION. 


FEW Gentlemen’s Sons received as PUPILS by ex- 
schoolmaster of twenty years’ exper’ence. Preparation for Public 
oolsand Navy. Good modern house in spacious grounds. Healthy and 
beautiful cituation.—The Rev. L. C. COOPER, Tibberton Vicarage, Droitwich. 
EV. ©. G. MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and C. L. 
GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 


preparation for Holy Order’.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to ‘“‘ Parkside,”” Alumburst Road, Bournemouth, W. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


" O haaatadans EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, ~ PARKSTONE, DORSET 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gray, 
B and Tuition, £100 a year. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head.Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A Sontiy efficient Modern Education, Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


‘MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCann 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on March 25th 
to 27th for entrance in September, 1913. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 17th and ends April 4th. 


l\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing’ air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


Qe sruan HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
soapeere HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
Y SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mn’ F, WOODHOUSE, “‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs, LABORDE “Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
Mrs, POUNTNEY, “ Arley,’ Cavendish Road, Clapham Park. 
All iculars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W. —High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

— bse oe Classical Tri Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 

lines, Special attention given to Languages, —, and Painting. 

es for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


CREE Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for es.—References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev, Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 
.» C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—Three 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free tuition for two years, 

are to be awarded on the results of an examination to be held on March 29th. 

Prospectus, and further icu. can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Application uld be made on or before March 15th. 


VERDALE ScmOOL. FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M. A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Lrp., 

ee ee ae to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire genpenntioge. cones ed curriculum, PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under 9, INDERGAR EN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


CEEN WOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of es three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. -Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose parents are eee —For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of qeumeocente. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard en if desired. Keference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


WOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and ye Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swed Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, : nd Rev, E. Lyttelton, DD, —Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


















































LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
snl Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish A amet M ya Phy- 
tiology and Hygene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse cket, Tennis, &c 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND A PTR ACLIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE 
otters a full professional training in the following sub ~y Swedish, Educa. 
tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Fol ~~ Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts ob d afte: 


CLARE SCHOOL, EAST tren ‘SUSSEX, 
Princi , Miss de TERNANT, B.A. (Lond. 

A * Catholic School for Girls, found modern uate” on modern lines, 
450 ft. above sea level. Home life and individual care with due attention te 
physical exercise. 
| | pemreateteaale™ CHISLEHURST, KEN‘, 

RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES 
Lan; 














(Oxford Final Honours, English 
guage and Literature). 
_ For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gy te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great t advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; 3 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ae J) DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Seeuetiige, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Bchool 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Princi —Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private idential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
holarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—tThe Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, b air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern ods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, p ian elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar. 
ship for 3 years. s. Tilustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 


TF.UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Estab- 

lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Le a 5 Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Spectatirres.—LECTURES in English, French 
and German by well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 


system. ART. 
ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 
fitted gymnasium ; Sw drill every day; field for games; fees 100gs. per 
Godalm .—Principal, Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior's Field, 
ming). 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairm William Mather; asurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning ‘Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY. —GARDENING for Md, Practical Theoretical. 
ane. Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 
EM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preservin; Principal: 
LILY HUG ES JONES, F, Ist Class Certificates, Bee Prospectus. 


BK AkLswoop ASYLUM. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 






































For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision. 


SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
one guinea a week, 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges. 

Full information and advice, 





Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
<6 King William Street, E.C. 


GQ TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 


Telephone: 7684 London Wall. 











—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, @9 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 

T A M M E R I N = 





“The Beasley Treatment.”’ This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on a + ong ly Ses the 
author—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Bron esbury, N 


BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION, 


THE SEA-GOING TRAINING YACHT 
‘VIVID’ 





(550 tons displacement, 425 horse power) 

will be commissioned on April Ist, when approved candidates will be acce ih te a 
as marine cadets for a course of training Testag the summer cruising season, 
which ends in September. 

The winter course within the College begins in OctoLer. 
— in the ‘ Vivid’ counts towards the qualifying period of sea-apprentice- 

ip. 

Particulars may be obtained on application to the Director, 


the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, 
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SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
VISCOUNT COBHAM, 


pROMSGROYE 

Chairman of Trustees : 
The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take 
th. Information and Prospectus from the Head- 
M A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


rE\ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.— —Scholarships “Examination on 

the 10th, lith, and 12th of June, 1913. Two Scholarships of £100 per 
annuum, two of £80 per annum, one of £4 per annum, and not exceeding six 
Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, will be offered fo yr competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
M ASTER, School House, Tonbridge, 


OYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—Pablic 
School of 250 boys with strong Mathematical and Science sides, An 
Examination will be held on March 13th and 14th for two or more Exhibitions 
of £15 a year each, tenable for school life. The examination will be the 
Common Entrance Examination for Public Schools. Candidates examined at 
their own schools. For particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 


n° *** és 8 © HOO L. 


(Founded ec, 1120), 

VISITORS: The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, the President of 
St. John’s, and the Warden of All Souls. 
HEAD-MASTER: The Rev. W. Chas. Eppstein, D.D., F.R.A.S. 
SEVENTY-TWO pounds per annum covers all the necessary expenses of 
hearders, each of whom has a separate bedroom or cubicle. The buildings, 
which have been enlarged practically perfect and contain, besides the 
ordinary classrooms, three Science Laboratories, Art Rooms, Workshops, 

Chapel, Gymnasium, ‘Swimmi ng Bath, etc. 

‘there are two valuable Foundation Scholarships of £100 a year for 4 years, 
tenable at St. John’s College, Oxford, while scholarships are given by the 
Governors to promising boys in the school. 


{HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 

Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 

July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


{HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Ss Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to 9.—LITTLETON C, POWYS, 


M.A., Head Master, an ee re pets 
ws! BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND. — About 10 
kK 


“Scholarships will be awarded by examination on March 27th, 28th, 
reducing Fees in some cases for Board and Tuition to £29 perannum, Also 
35 PLACES on FOUNDATION, reducing same Fees to £46 per annum,.— 
Apply to Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. : 
| Be s UT BU O kh. 
Examination for 10 Scholarships and 4 House Exhibitions begins 
March lth. For particvlars apply Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, 
Felsted, Essex. fa q As 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


\ 
1D President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
\ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 


aster (R. G. ROUTH, 


2 








re 












Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courte, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 


tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


QSTOKE HOU SH, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M.A 
h and R BAKKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, preparatory 
tor Osborne anki the Public Sch ools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built fer a school, sta ands high, o verlooking the sea 
end downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H. 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
Bities, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May l4th, 1913, 
Hiead Master—C. Ww. ATKINSON, M. A. Cantab, 
K ELLY C OLLEGH, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
A Army Council. EXAMINATION for Foundatioxerships, Entrance 
Scholarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. en ci ‘i 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION atte held on July Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
Qt. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 
kK heal thy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 
playing fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
¢.—For pros} vectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
TI EIGHTON PARK, near READING, 
4 
A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 


Boys of from 12to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames V alley. 
. __Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
vi H E 





L BY 8 ieauawewe &, 


S O H 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Entrance Scholarships Examination in March. 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 


SWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 


1° 


Tiiustrated Prospect 1s—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


B= ERKH A MST ED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Se rentifi and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
= avy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
ader the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ho nt has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


( ‘HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
/ EXAMINATION, June 3rd, 4thand 5th, At least NINE ENTRANCE 
BU HOL ARSHIPS, value £e 0 to £20, and some HOUSE E XHIBITIONS will 
Le offered to Candidates who are not alre ady in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, w preference for boys born, educated or residing in 
erefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
Or DC HELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £ 30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 

BURSAR, The Colleze, Cheltenham. 
( ‘LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
SCHOLARSHIPS, valve from 


J Language, Natural Science, and Music 
£25 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES. 








ag in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
oHege, Bristol, 

\ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGEK.—June 4th, 5th, and 6th, 
mt 1913. Examination for 15 Open Scholarships, varying in value from £80 


to £15 a year.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborongh College, Wilts, 








lace on June 24th and 





puwien COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


DULWICH, 8.B. 
Te from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College or any Publie 
School. Modern Buildi: es on high open ground. Moderate Fees, Eutire 
charge “where parents abrc 


Prospectus trom Head Master, Rey. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 
Qj OMERSET.—PREPA RATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
Walton Pines, Walton-by-Clevedon, School stands on Walten Cliff, 
commanding fine view of Channel, Limestone soil. Excellent droinage l 
water supply. Playing fields in front of house. Sound education at moderate 
terms. Games and physical drill a speciality. Suitable delicate or backward 
boys.—Apply for pros. to P, HOSTE, Esq., M.A. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some ‘Twelve Open Scholarships, 


open to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 





awarded by Examination, beginning March llth, 1913. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London. -Apply, The Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Me meal, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower Sch Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 


leavi ng Scholars hips | to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Musie Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


| OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) a profess ion for their sons can obtain (without charge) full m estes lors 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, 
master and Medical Branches, on application 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South 
OC KLINGTON SCHOOL, E. 
annum. Examination at candidate’s own school for Four Open Scholar- 
ships (£30) begins Tuesday, June 3rd. Exhibitions for Merit in Examination 
reducing fees to £50, Preference given to sons of clergy and medica! men, 
Headmaster: G. H. KEETON, M.A. Formerly Vith Form Master at 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
J he UAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only. 
$00 ft. above the Sea. Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charter! o 
and Oxford). 
| OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMEKSET, 
Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July &th.—D. E. NORTON, Head-Master. 
( WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—An examination for 
Election to not more than Six Foundation Scholarships of the value of 
, will be held at this School on April 19th, Full particulars, together with 
lication Form which must be returned on or before March 17t! » may be 
from the Head-Master. 
Quinton VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT—F ounde . 
1578. Old buildings entirely modernized. 2 new boarding houses am 
complete school block peeeney added, Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or the 
53 Palace Street, Westmin ot 


Spe FOR EPILEPTIC BOTS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; 


Osborne » Pay 
(Pubheation De ae ent) 
olton Street, Loudon, W. 


YORKS.—Fees £02 per 


Clerk, 


5 under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable educ +~ or 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 20s. Weekly. Further partic —t be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOU GAL L, ‘The Colony, Alderley Ede e 


INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 


a or ~ sch« ol age whose health and work require carefv! individual 








attention — medical and other references and Trospectus, apply to t 
He: id Ma r, HAROL D BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 
1h L CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lioyd, M.A. (Marlbcrouch and Oriel, Oxtord). 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of ar ny ce Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


FOREIGN, 


RUXELLES.—Dame seule avec deux jeunes filles recevrait 

quelquels jeunes filles comme pensionnaires, Vie aes de famille, 

Proximite du Bois de la Cambre. Prix modérés, Ecrire 4 Mme, Castermans, 10f 
rue Washington. 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REE a 


French str< 





M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools, ug subjec 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL wun der Mi ss 


REEVE, lateSecond Mistrees of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin. 
RESDEN.—Fraulein Silling receives a limited number of 
Girls in her Educational Home, Dresden A 55, Strehleuerstr. Special 
Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c, Visits made to 
museums, concerts, operas. Summer holidays spent in mountains. 


LEPPE. fev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D, 
F BRITISH [cH APLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingh mn aenl Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Ex nations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaper« nage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only Frenc a spot en. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Do 








advantages for 








jlanche, Paris. 
JARIS.—One or two young Englishmen desiring to ac qu ra 
French or t eh t the: 7 tae eee language, will be ed 


s and society. Hig rhest 


in ar ae ad home amit iste nti rely French surrounding 
Monnoyeur, 8, 


references ; reasonable inclusive hom - terms.—Write Mme. 
Av. du C alvaire, St. Clor 4 : 
P- ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 


_ Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visi ts to places 
int } a x 















of rest, x juseums, concerts, operas, &c., ur pa 
premises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Spe: . 
door exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Hig! a 
cati yn to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine 
JREPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 
French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 
a few Students. Be autiful country, riding, tennis-court, excurs. 2 
Terms, Frs. 75 wee kly. Refs. Write for pe uties. to Mr. JOU 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), Fra 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENOIES, 
SELECTING A SCOHOOL 


B EFORE 
mts should consult 


Pare: 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 
who will be glad to Supply (free of charge 0 poowpentnnn and reliable 
information concernin e best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and 
} a Aa gr ony | HOD [ES for Boys and Girls in England and on the 

As 1 Agents, Messrs. Truman and ra ay 
on in a large sens of cases, ply acquainted with the 
Pri an ible for the staffs of the schools recommended b; by 
them, a are thus able to supply information which parents woul 
find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


QCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIBLS. 
J. and J, PATON, aes an intimate knowledge of 











Messrs. 
the BEST = Baye and TU in this country and on the 
aan, will be pleased ng aid Wy in their selection by 
sending (free of dese 3 and full iculars of 


reliable and highly- cunemnied ~ 38K en wri 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to re 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 


red cloth, 2s. ; oe free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations. 
J. J. TON, "Educational Agents 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Tel P 5053 Central. 








7 DUCA TION. 

‘J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed culars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch’ with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
gery information supplied to ag ® — oe CHARGE, 
Please = upils’ ih locality _ p' and approximate 
school desired UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 


122 2 Street We Established 1858. 


{OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally —-. Assistant Masters, 
ene, Governesses, Introduced. HE” SCHOLASTIG 

AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocat ‘Gantab,) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. Z ets 

T.0 ~6INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO SECRETS RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

Scaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, Xc., and is illus 

trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, Ww.c. 

‘Velegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 

STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stepheu, Newnham College, Cambridge, Information on Snook. 
branch of work, peeeionss or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Sch 
~—Apply the SEC ARY, Cent: Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 

Squase, W. Tel. 2000 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND ‘PLEASURE. “TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. —Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women.—March 15: Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah), Later: 
Italian Lakes, Danube and Carpathians (with Vienna, Budapest, &c.), 


Dolomites, Grand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Crimea, Volga, &c.). Accom- 
ps anied by Miss Bishop, ‘Haslemere,’ . Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


Uj tto8- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


























SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mam Route, 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Ageney : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 
qe lv 10s. ROME a eS 
ow seamen 
me. ag and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 

Dr. i ENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

NANAKY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
PANY (3 and trained nurse.—The —~ To CANARY ISLANDS COM- 

ANY (Ltd. )» Finsbury Pp avement House, E.C 





HOTELS, _HYDROS, Kn 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis lawn, stab ling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required, Season commences April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, 
Ilsington, 8, Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 


: TYPEWRITING. | 


YYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 








ae _ NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. sot” 
MISCELLANEOUS. =) 
YJOCKET MONEY FOR YOU.—Gold 


Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRE CIOUS S'IONES bought ‘tor cash ; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and’ Counties Bank. 
ii. D. & J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Lstablished 1833, 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the 5 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial 
forwarded by post, ng per return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, Ontos 
Strect, London, Est, 100 years, 
OURNALISTIC and SKCRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South olton Street, W. 


4 YPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
nee and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from "Epilepsy. 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
ih ards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
& Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association -\ founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
113 licensed Inns. Ask for _— take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P. R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
PEVERSIONS and LIFE Ak ae sTts 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F-R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 2s. 3d., 48, 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crook Road, Sh Sheffield. 


(\INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required ; for 
particulars a = to THE LONDON FILM COoO., LTD., The Studio, st 
am, , Middlesex. 





























Margarets, Twicke ns 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorrat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Ktva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
_ seeneurer: Tue Ear or Harrowsr, Secretary: Goprser H, Hamtttos. 


—=== [Ee <= 


ART GALLERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W. 3lst ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 


Open Daily 10 to6. Admission 1s, 
W. GORDON MEIN, Secretary. 











FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£8. d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents w 2 0 0 | atembers oe ee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents wo 8 © Associates, with Literature 
Members - 1 0 and Journal 0 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force in at halle 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Cc” Ltd, 





President - 





2e24 
ow 1010 0 





Colonel! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
OMces: lal VIGTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, aw. 


H ATCHA R DS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


TD OOKS.—Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s.; Shorter Life 


and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 








vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, 22 2s,; The Whist 
Table by ‘“‘ Cavendish,” 6s., pub. 3ls. 6d.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 
10s. 6d,; Black's 20s. Colour Books, Scotland, Happy England, Rome, English 


Lakes, Yorkshire, all new, 7s. 6d. each; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 2 vols, and 
plates, £2 5s.; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practice, 10s. 6d. ; 
fume’s Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Edit. 
de Luxe, £2 2s. ; Fairbairn’ 8 Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Ranke’s History 
of England, 6 vols., 2 10s. ; Caldicott’ s Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 
25s.— Libraries purch: ased of any magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—Darwin’s Golf Courses of British 
Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 21s. net; Betstetenl s Crests, 25s., cost 63s.; Balzac’s 
Novels, 30 vols., £4 17s. 6d., pub. £14; Morison’s Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 
75s., cost 105s. Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity. ighest cash 
t., Birmingham. 


value given. Holland Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 





SOLD BY ORDER OF THE BANKERS. 
In our 


Lot 1.—3 cases cach 12 bots. opinion 
lit Our 


JOSEPH GALLIN-h MARTEL per doz. “yer doz. 


“One Star” Cognac. 
Soft, pleasant Old Brandy with nice aroma, 
FULL BRAND. 54/- 45/ 6 


Lot 2:—6 doz. bots. 


RUDESHEIMER BERG 1886 





OCK. 
Soft round m.. we ple cre flavour; very old 
in bottle, but corks are in good condition. 60/- / 


Lot 3.—8 doz. bots. 


COCKBURN’S PORT 


Soft favoury Old Wine, oN y' the well-known 
Firm of Cockburn, Smithes & Co., Oporto. Bottled 


from the Wood in perfect condition. 28 6 
Corks sealed ** COCKBURN.” l 
Lot 4.—10 doz. half-bots. 


POMMARD 1906 Bottled 1909. 


Excellent French Red Burgundy from this favourite / 
District, with very pleasant flavour, 20/- ] 
Lot 5.—5 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLD “ BANFF” 24s" 


Soft Creamy Old Whisky, distilled from Scotch Barley, 4 
bearing Distillers’ Labels, 54/- / 


Lot 6.—10 doz. bots, 
A charming Old Sherry, soft and round on the 
late, with dehghtfui Nr utty Flavour; bottled / 
— the wood in brilliant condition, 42/- / 
Lot 7.— > cases each 12 bots. and 
do. do. 24 half-bots, 


POL ROGER 1906 VINTAGE, 


The me a -* Cc es ampagne Shipped from 
Epernay by this Firm. The Market Price of the 1900 


and 1904 Vintages is now 143/- and 100/- respectively, Per Case. 
therefore this wine should be a good investment. / 
(Half- bottles 90/6 per 24.) / 6 


Lot 8.—7 doz. bots. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally nice Burgundy, shipped by this Per Doz. 
eminent Firm. It has good body, and will develop 
still further with age in bottle, 30/- 


Lot 9.—3 doz. bots and 
2 do. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 

bottled in Messrs. Deinbard’s cellars, and bearin ¢ 

their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles,) 36/- 23, 6 
FROM THE CELLAR OF A NOBLEMAN. 

Lot 10.—10 doz. bots. 


CHATEAU COLOMBIER MONPELON 
AND VIN. 1599 VINTAGE. 


Soft a narw Claret with body and charming 
flavour, 48- 4, 6 





Lot it. -< cages each 12 bots. and 
do do. 24 halt-bots. 


HEIDSIECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry C hampagne, with good bouquet, (Half- Fer Case. 
bottles 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per ease allowance if Lot is / 
taken.) in 


SOLD WITHOUT RESERVE. 
Lot 12.—40 doz, bots. 


MOR TFERRANO CLARET Per Do: 


Soft, rou ordeaux Claret from the Montferrand 
District, and quite a good Dinner Wine. 18/- / 


Lot 13.-—-10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 


by them to this country. j 
(lj/- per dozen allowance if Lotis take n.) 60/- 34/6 


Cataloque of Public Saic Purchases sent on application. 
Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C, 
CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.G, 


Duty Paid C.Nars: 
% FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 











Larger Income. 
Longer Life. 


nada Life Annuity offers to the prudent inve 


A Ca 


tor 


the highest possible return coupled with complete 


security. 


£1,000 invested by a man of 69 in 

a Canada Life Annuity yields over 

13% per annum. He recsives an 

income of £132 16s. Od. for the 
rest of his life. 


His capital, in common with the whole of the fu 


Canad 


a Life, is under the direct control of the Canadiai 


Government. The regular payment of his income is guarantee 
by the assets of the Company—.£10,000,000—and further by 


high standing and integrity of the Oldest and Strongest C , 1 


Assur 


ance Office. The increased comfort and entire fre 


from all financial anxiety which it carries add many years to life. 


Write for Special Annuity Booklet, stating age. 


Canada Life Assurance Co., 


1 


CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 
5 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 


“The [BEAL CeGCoA” 


The Gest Nightcap 


Before retiring take ac up of th “ A.utensurys” I ter, whict induce ‘ 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast an 
preferable to all aleoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and wi 


wheat in a partially predigested form, Madeina minute byadding boiling wat 


ouly. 


The 


Send 3d. stamps for +4 Sample. 
Cf all Chemists. 16 & tag tin. 


“Allenburys ” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBUAYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


ROYAL NAVAL PORT 


CHURCH BUILDING FUND 


HIS MAJESTY has e¢raci ously sent a donation of £50 to 


S 


this Fund ‘hi h aims at raising £25,900) by August nex6, 
On ST. GEORGE’S DAY (April 23rd) or the Sunday 
previous over 1,500 Churches will bo giving Collections 
and « - ring Intercession for the needs of our Naval Ports, 
Wi yu help ? 
Rev. ARTHUR G. B. WEST, Secretary, 
10 Idol Lane, E.c. St. Dunstan-in-the-East, 
2 
Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gortcu, Mel it, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricron AND Company, 
Dunediv Siurscon anp Wurturams, Christchurch; WI. Datiiin 
anp Company, Wellington, N.2.; R. Srnecxiry, Auckland; avd 


Cc, 





W. Ru BY, Adelaide, 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

*“‘pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

est of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild 5” = Medium 5” 
White Label 43” 3: 








Book-lovers Library 


HAVE JUST ISSUED THE - :: 
1915 GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 


BOOK 
BARGAINS 


being a list of BOOKS withdrawn 
from circulation in their Libraries 
and offered for SALE at—— 


Bargain Prices. 


Copies of this remarkable Catalogue can be 
obtained at all Library Branches, or post 
free from the Head Depot, Boots Book-lovers’ 
Library, 29 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 














The Call of Spring 


Spring comes early in the Cornish Riviera and 
Souru Devon! Even now, flowers are blooming in 
that mild and equabie climate and sunshine is often 
on the sea. There are no lovelier holiday-lands in 
England. Quick trains by G.W.R. from Paddington 
and other places. 
Booklet That Tells you Where to Stay. 

Send for “‘ Holiday Haunts in the West’’ (price 2d. post free) 
or Travel Book (20) pp.) ‘*‘ Devon : Shire of the Sea Kings ” (post 


free 6d.), obtainable from the Superintendent of the Line, Pad- 
dington Station, London, W., and atG. W.R. Offices and Stations, 


G.W.R. The Holiday Line 


Frank Potter, General Manager, 








DESERVING. DISTRESSED. DESTITUTE. 


In KING EDWARD'S LABOUR TENTS, QUEEN ALEX- 
ANDRA’S LABOUR DEPOTS, NIGHT RESTS for MEN and 
WOMEN, REST TENT, MEDICAL MISSION, and 100 LABOUR 
HOMES and RELIEF CENTRES throughout London and the 
Provinces, 

THE CHURCH ARMY 
is relieving the terrible and wide-spread needs of the homeless and 
starving, and the respectable UNEMPLOYED and their HUNGRY 
FAMILIES, by provision of WORK ONLY. Pray help, so that 
we neod not 
TURN FROM OUR DOORS 


any distressed person willing to work. 


CHIEF NEEDS:—Funds, old clothes, orders for firewood 
3s. 6d. per 100 bundles). Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, a/c 
Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Sec., Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 











URNS NICHT 
INTO DAY 











The Ideal Light for the 
COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. 


SIMPLE to install. EASY to handie. 
SATISFACTORY In operation. 


CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, E.c. 


Tel. : 5438 City. 
























WO yew 
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SECTIONAL 


GUN BOOKCASE 


In a “Gunn” your books are cared 
for as such valued friends should be. 


With a “Gunn” it matters not the shape of 
room, its size or height, the sections of the 
“Gunn” can be arranged just as you wish, and 
all the time, at whatever stage of growth, the 
“Gunn” looks solid, uniform, complete, 


PEST IN APPEAR- 
ANCE AND IN USE. 
Each “Gunn” Section 
is an example of perfect 
workmanship. ‘There 
are no visible staples or 
bars, yet the sections fit 
together so accurately 
that a “Gunn” Book- 
case at any stage of 
growth is to all intent 
and purpose a solid 
piece of furniture. 


REAL PROTECTION, 


REAL CONVENIENCE. 


The“Gunn” glass doors 
slide back on invisible 
roller bearings above 
the books, and can be un- 
hooked for cleaning by 
a single simple move- 
ment. “Gunn” Sec- 
tions are close-fitting 
and dust-resisting, and 
may be obtained in a 
ranco of standardised 
sizes. There are sec- 
tions partitionable for 
very small books, also 
drawer and desk sec- 
tions. 














This design illustrates one of 
the “Gunn” styles in Figured 
Oak or Birch. 
D. Top Section ... . £0 16 
A. 9} in., Book Section 1 2 
A. 9%in., Book Section 1 2 G 
B. ll}in., Book ion 421 590 
B. ll}in., Book Section 1 5 O 
Cc, l3}iu., Book Section 17 G6 
F. Base Section... u. OMB 









Total ove £713 3 





Total height 73in., left to right 50}. 





t The “Gunn” 
never proclaims its 
sectional construction. 


@ Tho glass doors 
of the “Gunn” are 
quite easily unhooked 
tor cleaning, 


a All materials 
used in making the 
“Gunn” are of the : 
very best quality. | 
wo The lasting 
wear of the “Gunn” j 
Bookcase is guaran- | 
teed. i 








This illustrates one of the 
“Gunn” styles in Figured Oak 
or Birch. 


Avoid imitations. The DBD. Top Section ... 


Se A. 93-in. Book Section ... 0160 
essential features that make B. ‘aia. Book Section... 0 18 O 
the “GUNN” ster C. 15}-in. Book Section... 100 

sa sins a F. Base Section... - O106 


practical are fully protected onuiennel 
Total ..£3 16 6 





CORT H ene eer eee eee ser eee eee eee eee eens COO E Ee cee eee eee en eee ROE ee OE EEE Here ree er eee 


“GUNN” BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Please send me, without cost or obligation of any kind, 
your illustrated Booklet (No. 11) of the “ Gunn” Sectional 


Bookcase. 


NAMB. ..cccccssoreccecees se eeeeeereeeateceeeneeneeneees 


ADDRESS 


Post this Coupon to-day to W. ANGUS & CO., LTD. 
44 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C, 























the best is not too 
good for daily food or 
special diet. Chat is 
why so many doctors 
use and recommend 


Cerebos Salt 


Supplied ty Royal Appointment to H.M. the King 











XCEEDINGLY comfortable wide toa 
E boots; a new shape t t t 5 
season, Cut from el ected 


leathers and spl ndidly made. Write 


for new catalogue illustrating all Letus 
boots and shoes for men and womica. 








Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 
Telephone: 


No, 6989 London Wall, 


Over seven hundred agents in London and the Provinces. 


= — 








THIS FINE OLD OAK 
HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE 


OF THE XVIth CENTURY 
FOR SALE. 


Removed from Flowton, Suffolk, in 1912. An inc 
price quoted for its re-erection on purchaser's own site, 








This interesling prop , is particularly suitable for Week-end 

Cottage. The accommodalion comprises 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom, &e., 

on the first floor, and Dining-room, Drawing-room, Kitchen with 
usual Offices on the ground floor. 

It can be re-erected and finished to suit purchaser’s requirements, 

and is at present standingin skeleton. Further particulars, plans, 

and order to view post free upon application to 
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BOOKS TO READ MANY TIMES, 


Philosophy, Biography, History, Travel, Gc. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. By ESME C. WINGFIELD STRATFORD. 


This work compresses into half a million words the substance of eight years of uninterrupted labour. Leading experts who 
have read the MS. praise it unstintedly. The work is not only “The History of English Patriotism,” but it is a new histo of 
England written from an entirely fresh point of view. The author has woven together the threads of religion, politics pm 
philosophy, literature, painting, architecture, law, and commerce, The book is a world book, es 


M E Mi oO R i ES . (7s. 6d. net.) STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 


_ Mr. Coleridge fortunately kept a diary for some years of his life and very religiously preserved the letters of his friends: in 
this book the public are permitted to enjoy the perusal of much vitally interesting correspondence. j 


FROM STUDIO TO STAGE, *j,(r7rcs WEEDON GROSSMITH 


Day Curonicie.—“If one could imagine Thackeray sitting down to write one of his best Bloomsbury chapters, as full of 
piquantly sympathetic satire as he could make it, throwing all attempts at name-disguising to the winds and describing actual livine 
people with all their pet frailties set forth in living guise, one would find one’s fancy very nearly realized in the altogether delightful 
autobiography of Mr. Weedon Grossmith.” 8 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. (12/6 net.) JOSEPH TURQUAN, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM COBBETT. (2 vols. 32s. net.) LEWIS MELVILLE. 


Giosr.—* We most heartily congratulate Mr. Melville... . Here is a study of the oxtraordinary Cobbett so complete that there 
can be very little more left to be said on the subject.” 


THE LETTER BAG OF 
LADY ELIZABETH SPENCER STANHOPE. 


(2 vols. 32s. net.) 2nd Impression. A. M. W. STIRLING. 











Art Volumes. Poetry and Belles Lettres. 
= . . . . 
TAPESTRIES : Their Origin, History; DEBORAH. By LASCELLES ABER. 
and Renaissance. By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. CROMBIE, 2s. 6d. net. 
With 4 full-page plates in Colour and 147 Half-tone Engrav- This 
ings. 16s, mot. !CROSS VIEWS. By WIFrD s. 
Gtorr.—“ Author and publisher aro alike to be congratulated on this JACKSON. 5 t 
exhaustive and sumptuous volume,” 4 N. 5s, net. 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—* Mr, Jackson has a very pretty wit. . . . Extremely 


AUSTRIA : Her People and Her Home- aa. The author will certainly consolidate his reputation as 
lands. Hy JAMES BAKER. With 48 Pictures in Colour aes 


by Donatp Maxwe tu. 21s. net. THE OLD GARDENS OF ITALY 
THE VAN EYCKS and their Art. AND HOW TO VISIT THEM. By Mrs. AUBREY 


By W. H. JAMES WEALE. With the co-operation of| UE BLOND. 5s. net. 
Maurice Brockwetu. 12s. 6d. net. New Edition. POEMS. By LUCY MASTERMAN. 2s. 6d. net 


Mr. HALDANE MACFALL in Acaprmy.—“ This prodigious work.... 
Mr. Weale’s scholarly research into the history of early Netherlandish art . bh ye am ye GazeTre,— Her verse is finely wrought, her mind has the 
1abit of high themes.” 


cannot be bettered.” 








Six Shilling Novels. 


TOPHAM’S FOLLY (3rd Impression) ; ‘ ° » GEORGE STEVENSON 
MYLES CALTHORPE, I.D.B. (2nd Impression) “ - F. EB. MILLS-YOUNG. 
JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL 

(6th Impression) ° ° ° ° . . . ° - WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
THE FINGER OF MR. BLEE (3rd Impression) . PETER BLUNDELL. 
THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT BE KING 

2nd Impression) . ° ° ° ° e ° ° - SIDNEY DARK. 
FIRE AND FROST (2nd Impression) . ‘ ‘ « MAUD CRUTTWELL. 
OUTSIDE THE ARK ° ° ° ° , + ADELAIDE HOLT. 
HENRY KEMPTON . . . . ° . + EVELYN BRENTWOOD. 
THE SILENCE OF MEN. : , ‘ - H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. 
KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE (°:. 6d. net.) . . WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. 
MY FRIEND’S BOOK . ‘ . . ‘ » ANATOLE FRANCE. 
THE UNBEARABLE BASSINGTON , . H. H. MUNRO. 
THE LOVE DREAM ; ‘ - GEORGE VANE. 


xm THE NEW MACHIAVELLI. mt) 1.0. wens 


ALSO 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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’ NOW READY 
e Cloth . Leather 
alling Duet 
An App = - 12/6 DANIEL. 36 
A soloist who cannot sing is bad—sometimes very bad;} ¢t BY PROFESSOR R. H. CHARLES. nes 
but a duet in discordaney is nothing less than a diabolical | P* vol, COMPLETING per Ve 


outrage. ‘The good-mannered people murmur “Thank 
you— thank you 80 much,” while the more honest Philis- 
tines are timidly lifting their heads which had been buried 
in the sofa cushions. 

London has to writhe under a duet from Mr. Lloyd 
George and the amazing Mr. Ure. London electors are to 
be asked to vote Progressive on Thursday, March 6th next, 


go that the Land Campaigners may claim a victory. Mr. 
Lloyd George will shout from the mountain, while 
Mr. Ure echoes his words in the byways. Mr. Lloyd 


George will do wonders on the lute, while the notorious 
Lord Advocate will once more play the lyre. 

The Progressives announce > officially, “ Mr. Ure will take 
off his coat for this campaign.” See to it that he takes 
nothing off you! Remember it was in London, at a 
County Council Election that the Chinese Slavery Lie was 
tirst launched. Now it is to be the Land Campaign. 
Scotch it. Scotch it as soon as it shows its head! 

If more taxes do not mean more Rents, then nothing 
means anything. 

Higher Rates also mean Higher Rents, and so by 
battling for the Reformers you kill two foes with one shot. 

The Reformers have been in office six years, and they 
have saved millions of money for you. The Socialist-Pro- 
gressives did their utmost during those six years to make 
economy impossible. They moved amendments which 
would have cost millions. Now on March 6th they ask 
you to vote them to power that they can start spending. 
And they are ready to start spending, and their schemes 
are ready too. 

An additional 4d. Rate is what their first batch of -pro- 
posals will cost, and after “ blooding” you with 4d. they 


will hunt you—for three long years—for more. Much 
more! 
These Progressives know nothing about business. They 


dream of a paradise for London, and only produce poverty 
and failure. They offer “ invisible profits” in return for 
hard cash. And they have always rushed the Rates up 
i would do so again more than ever. 
e Reformers, in spite of the debt and liabilities which 

- anaes left behind, have kept the County Rate 
(excluding Education) stationary at Is. 5d. for six years. 
And during all those years the Reformers have given 
London bigger and better value for their money. 
is no miracle in it. It is simply Business. 
Business men to manage a great City. Would you put 
money intoa Company for Poets to spend? Why entrust 
Tondon’s rates with their unlimited liability to cranks and 
faddists whom you would not set up with even a coffee- 

stall ? 

This fight is against Waste and Higher Rates. 

This fight is against a new Progressive Burden of Debt 

which will crush London for years to come. 

This fight is against Scatter-brained Socialist 
tt your expense. 

This fight is to beat off Spendthrifts from the Till of 
London. 


There 


Schemes 


hold London safe for the Reformers. 
economy and a clear mandate for the 


to 
Gratitude for past 
next 

at 


This fight is 


three years. 
his time the fig 


S Can you help 


ht will be most resolute. 











by sending a cheque, by personal service, or by loan of a 
bn car or carriage on polling day, March 6th? Replies 
shoull be addressed to the Chairman, Captain H. M. 
Jessel, M.P., 50 Mount Street, W., or to the Secretary, 
The Loui lon Municipal Society (For the Promotion of | 


Municipal Reform), 33 Tothiil Street, S.W. 





The Century 
Bible 


IN 34 VOoLs 


“The work isat once simple and scholarly in character.’ 
Joseph Armitage Robinson, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 


—The Very Rev. 


rk of 
pect 16 


The Century Bible 
popularised Biblic h 
may be spoken of in terms of unqualified praise. 


* justifies its title. It touches the high-water nm 
holars hip and of book product on. In every re 


—British Weekly. 


“The notes are exactly what is wanted—crisp, scholarly, suggestive. 


Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A., M.P. 


Printed on thin paper, each pocket volume con- 
tains as much matter as a substantial octavo. 





— 





Any volume may be purchased separately. 
Possessors of volumes of the Standard Commentary 
are invited to complicte their sets without dolay. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


F. M.A., D.D. Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D, 
Professor J. Massie, M.A., D.D. 
Rev. J. A. M“( lymont, D.D. 
Professor A. 5. Peake, D.D. 

Rev. Profess a. W. Robiuson, ’ A, 
The late Pr al Salmond, DI 


Principal W. 
(Editor.) 
Rev. Professor J. Vernon Bartlet, D.D. 
Rev. Professor W. H. Bennett, D.D. 
Rev. Professor R. H. Charles, D.D. 
Rev. Professor T. Witton Davies, D.D. 


Aden y; 


nci} 


Professor Davison, D.D. Rev. C. Anderson Sc ott, M.A, B dD 
v. Canon Driver, D.D. Rev. Principal Skinner, D.D. 

Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, D.D, Rev. Professor W. F. Slater, M.A. 

Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. Rey. Principal G. W. Thatcher, M.A,, 

Rev. W. Harvey Jellie, M.A. B.D. 

Rev. Professor W. F. Lofthouse, M.A. Rev. Professor Owen C, Whitehouse, 

Rev. Professor A. R. 8. Kenn edy, DD. M.A., D.D, 


Full Prospectus may be had post free. 
London: T. G. & E. C. JACK, 67, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


And Edinburgh. And al! Booksecliers. 


Seeley, Service & Co Lindos 
The LAND of the NEW CUINEA PYCMIES. 
By CAPTAIN C,. G. RAWLING, C.LE., F.R.G.S. 48 Illus, 
& Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


**Captain Rawling deserves the highest praise for this cheerful, 
instructive, and engrossing narrative.’”--DAILY NEWS. 


CAMP & TRAMP IN AFRICAN WILDS. 
3y E. TORDAY, Member Council R. Anthropo. 
45 Illus. & Map. 16s. net. 
“We advise everyone who wishes to learn about African character 
to procure “Camp and egg ~WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


The PASSING fic TURKISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 
By CAPTAIN B. GRANVILLE BAKER, 2lst Husszare, 
Author of “'The Walls of Constantinople,&c.” 32 Illus. 16s. net, 


A TURKISH WGMAN’S EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS. 
By ZEYNEB HANOUM, Heroine of PIERRE LOTI’S “ Les 
Désenchantées.” Edited by GRACE ELLISON. With a 
portrait by Auguste Rodin and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 
6s. net. 

“When the heroine of romance herself takes pen in hand the 





Sane 
eoe., 


&e 





| Illustrated sole t 


world stops to listen. When the writer is the heroine of a romance 


by Pierre Loti, a quite uncommon interest clothes ai! her views.” 


- eee wer STANDARD. 
kable book ... The volume is uniqu 
- Set FIELD INDT. 


The New Art Library. New Vol. 
** The admirable New Art Library.”—CONNOISSEUR, 


The PRACTICE & SCIENCE of DRAWING. 


‘This is a remar 


By BAR LD SPEED, Associé de la Soci tionale “vy Arts, 
Paris; ber of the Society of Ports ait Pail m. 9 Tus, & bd rains, 
Sq. ex. Cr. ‘Bvo. os, net 

THE PILCRIM’S WAY. 
A nsel for travellers. By Sir A. T. QUILLER. 
COUL i, pte aw - of : u A 1 Literature in the | versity of Cambridge, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; thin peper edition in leather: ; buffed icather, 
yapp, ina be 

| STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC. By W. H. HADOW, M.A, 

irst Series. | 3 nn, aud Wagner. 5 Portraits, Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
| STUDIES iN MOD ERN MUSIC. Ry W. H. HADOW. 


Cr. 8vo,. 7s. 6d, 


Second ¢ Vortra: ts, 


: from 3S Gr Russell Street, W.C. 


ises nt F: 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND THEIR 


Assurance 


THE 
spends 


Society specially for 


RELATIVES = which 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,591,426. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 2 & 3 The 


Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 








DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found 7 superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Laid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND Cun an Ds BY se 
‘ortnightiy Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Resecsam, 
ORCOMA (Tw. Sc.), 11,545 tons, March 6, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.S.P. Co.,18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, S.W., London. 
P.8S.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1913. 


By Sir W. Lee- Warner, G.C.8,1 
Tue BaLkan LeaGue: History ov 1rs Formation, 
By Auditor Tantum, 


AncupaLe Wiison, THE Captor or Dein, 


UNIONISTS AND THE Session. 
‘Tus Minitary Conspiracy. By Islander. 
To Cartan R, F. Scorr, C.V.O., RN, 
NarionaL INSURANCE AND LAbouR UNREST, 
Tyisrarnt. By Maurice Woods, 

Exscetapus, By Alfred Noyes. 

‘Toe Greatest Inivsion, By Walter Sichel, 
‘Cue TRUTH ABOUT BONE-SETTING. 
OBSCURANTISM IN MopERN Science, 
Inpia’s Impertauistic INCLINATION AND IDEALS, 
Tsave ia LL.’s First Inteicves. 
WASHINGTON AND THE Wuite Hovse. 
RaBINDRANATH TaGoreE. Hy Ezra Pound. 

“Tr L were A Mipironaire.”” By Carmen Sylva. 
Horse-BREEDING FOR FARMERS, 
Frepenic Mistrat. By Count de Soissons. 
Is Austria Reanty true Disturser ? 

Hungarian Ambassador in Rome). 


Tue Joy or Yours. Chapters VILI.—XIIL 


London: CITAPMAN 


e 


NOTICE,—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 


and July. 
Focksciler cr Newsagent or from Ue 





Ly Alexander von Herder, 
By J. M. Kennedy, 


By H. A, Barker. 

By Edward Clodd. 

By Saint Nihal Singh. 
By Francis Gribble. 

By Sydney Brooks, 


By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 


By Henry Liitzow (late Austro- 


; p By Eden 
CorresronDENce: Tor DestRvucrion oF THE ** Marne, 


AND HALL, 


Ofice at Is, Cd, each, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital .... 

ee ; 

Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3, 
HEAD OFFICE: 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dommion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained ou application, 
R. ANDERSON & GCO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 





000 
71 COBNHILL, London, E.O. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

I specialise in Artistic Original Designs 
to meet individual tastes. Inclusive cost 
of Design, Engraved Plate, and 100 Proofs, 
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Profusely Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
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Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. By George Stead Veitch 
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Principal of Ruskin College, 
7s. 6d. net. 
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THE STORY OF HIS SEARCH FOR 
MYLIUS ERICHSEN 


Crown 4to. About 150 Illustrations. 18s. not. 
MESSAGE OF THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE 
ERICHSEN EXPEDITION :— 


‘* Perished after attempt to return over inland 
ice in November. Arrived here in waning moon- 
Jight, and could not go further for frozen feet and 
darkness. Bodies of the others are in middle of 
Fjord off Glacier.”’ 


MESSAGE FROM CAPTAIN SCOTT :— 


“1 do not think human beings ever came through 
such a month as we have come through. These 
rough notes and ourdead bodies must tell the tale.’’ 

LORD CURZON: “Captain Mikkelsen has endured privations 
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ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS BEAUMONT: “The story is one of 
the most wonderful narratives of endurance and privations that 
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By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 
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Clara Schumann: An Artist’s Life. 
Based on Material found in Diaries and Letters. By BER- 
THOLD LITZMANN. Translated and Abridged from the 
4th Edition by Grace E. Hapow. With a Preface by 
Dr. W. H. Havow. Illustrated. In2 Vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 
Tue Part Matt Gazetre.—* Rich as the shelves of our libraries already 
in books dealing with Robert Schumann and his noble wife, a place will 
Soli htedly be fond for the two new volumes of biography of Clara, by Pro- 
— Berthold Litzmann, based on material found in her diaries and letters. 
They have been translated into English by Miss Grace Hadow, and they will, 
it is to be hoped, have as great a success here as the original has had in 
Germany.’ 


Of Six Medizeval Women. 1 which 
is added a Note on Mediwval Gardens. By ALICE KEMP- 
WELCH. With Introduction and 26 full page Illustrations 
from contemporary books, MSS. and Pictures. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Tsar Guione.— The lives of these six women were well worth sketching, and 

Mrs. Kemp-Welch has portrayed them far more fully than ‘in outline.’ The 


*Note on Medieval Gardens,’ which concludes the volume, is a wholly 
delightful piece of work, and gives us a refreshing picture of the old-time 


bowers and pleasaunces,”’ 

Lectures on the American Civil 
Wap delivered before the University of Oxford in Easter 
and Trinity Terms, 1912. By JAMES FORD RHODES, 
LL.D., D.Litt., &c., Author of “A History of the United 


States from 1850 to 1877.” With Map. Extra Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. : J 
Tue ATHENeUM.—“ The lecturer is an authority on American history, and 


his study of a war which marks an important epoch in modern civilization is 
an admirable piece of work.” 





LITERATURE. 
MAURICE HEWLETI’S NEW BOOK. 
Helen Redeemed, and Other 
Poems. By MAURICE HEWLETT. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tevru.— ‘ Helen Redeemed, and Other Poems’ has some splendid lines, 
Mr. Hewlett has the gift of the true poet. He is at once a poet of letters and 
a poet of nature, finding inspiration equaily, so happily does his mind work, in 
books and facts.”’ 

The Odd Farmhouse. 
Farxwire. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This book contains the story of a Kentish garJen, house, and countryside, 
told by an American lady (a Southerner) who settled in the district with her 
husband, and describes the life around her with freshness and enthusiasm. 

FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


Marriage. 24th Thousand. 6s. 
A Necessity of Life, and othe 


Stories. By BETTY VAN DER GOES. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Aturneum: “ The author brings a certain freshness into these studies 
Which raises them above the modern and ephemeral love story. She shows a 
gense of humour, too, as well as a good knowledge of human nature.” 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD EDITION WITH FURTHER STUDIES. 

The Epistle of St. James. te Greek 
Text with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By JOSEPH 
Bb. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 14s, net. 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 

Foundations. 4 statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8S. Talbot, W. Temple. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Social Religion. An Interpretation of Christianity 
in Terms of Modern Life. By SCOTT’ NEARING, Ph.D. 
Author of “Social Adjustment,” &. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 

Development and Purpose. a, 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
JLOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. S8vo. 10s. net. 

An Introduction to Metaphysics. 
By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the Institute. Authorized 
Translation by T. E. Huime. +. net. 

: SCIENCE. 

The Fitness of the Environment. 
An Inquiry into the Biological Significance of the Properties 
of Matter. By LAWRENCE S. HENDERSON, Assistant 
Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Geneties : An Introduction to the 
Study of Heredity. By HERBERT E. WALTER, 
Assistant Professor Biology, Brown University, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Household Bacteriology for 
Students in Domestic Science. By ESTELLE 


By the Opp 


Crown 8yo. 2 
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BROADWAY HOUSE SPRING LIST. 


THE CHINA YEAR-BOOK: 1913. 
BELL and H. G. W. WOODHEAD. 
With Maps, &c. 
ete. 10s. net. 

SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE., 4 Contribution to the 
History of the Press in the 17th Century. By GEORGE 
KITCHIN, M.A., B.Litt. Illd. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. = by LUDWIG FRIED- 





By H. T. M, 
Second Year of Issuo, 
8vo. Indispensable to Bankers, Merchants 

? 


LANDER. EXCURSUSES AND NOTES. Authorized 
Translation by A. B. GOUGH. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 


Completion of the work. The English version of the text 


in 3 vols. (6s. each) was published during 1909-12. 


COLLECTED POEMS. by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Ninth Edition. With Additional Poems. With a Photo- 


graph. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


BIBLE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
ASSYRIOLOGY. by Rev. F. ©. NORTON. 2nd 
(revised) Edition. With Introduction by Prof. Sayce. 9 
Plates and Map. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR. py fer. ¢. T. Woon, 
M.A., and Rev. H. C. O. LANCHESTER, M.A., Queen's Coll., 
Cambridge. With Appendix on Hebrew Vowel-system by 
Prof. KENNETT. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
BIBLE WAYS IN BIBLE LANDS. 4 Traveller's 
Impressions. By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. $82 Illus. Cr, 
Svo. 5s. net. 


ENGLAND’S RIVIERA. A Topographical and 


Archwological description of Land’s End. By J. HARRIS 
STONE, F.L.S., &, Id. 8vo. Buckram. 165s. net. 


COMMON OBJECTS OF THE RIVIERA 
Some Notes on the People, Climate, Fauna and Flora. 
By IDA and HILDA CHAMBERLAIN. Illd. Cr. 8vo 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE PASSES OF THE PYRENEES. 
Practical Motoring Guide. By C. L. FREESTON. U 
With Maps and Itineraries. 8vo. 10s, Gd. net. 

THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S LOG-BOOK: An 
Interleaved Dictionary for Coliectors. By A. G. SCORER, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

FLORAL SYMBOLISM OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS, AS SEEN IN SACRED ART. 
By ELIZABETH HAIG. 20 Plates. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

FROM HUSSAR TO PRIEST: A MEMOIR OF 
CHARLES ROSE CHASE, First Superior of the Westminster 
Diocesan Missionaries of Our Lady of Compassion. By H. 
P. RUSSELL. With Foreword by Rt. Rev. Mgr. CROKE 
ROBINSON. With 5 Portraits, Cr. Svo. 5s. net. 


A LITTLE-SISTER. aA Touching Memoir desivned to 


A 


A 
ld 


show the ideal type of a Little Sister of the Assumption. By 
MAURICE LANDRIEUX, Vicar-General of Rheims, Trans. 
by L. L. YORKE-SMITH. With Foreword by Father 


SEBASTIAN BOWDEN, of the Oratory. 
Cr. 8vo. net. 


ENGLISH LIFE AND MANNERS IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES. py A. AprRan, 
D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.Hist.S. The Period chosen is the years 
which lie between the Black Death and the end of the 15th 
Century. With 77 Ilustrations from Contemporary Prints, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART: cr, Tho Ascont 
of Man. A sketch of the vicissitudes of his upward strugele, 
based chiefly on the relics of his artistic work in prehistoric 
times as revealed by various explorers. By H.G. SPEARING, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. With 16 Platesin Colour and 


nearly 500 Illustrations. Royal8vo, 2ls.net. (Postage 6d.) 
Pre spectus free. 


THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. py 
LE SAGE. Translated by TOBIAS SMOLLETYT. New 
Edition, with an Introduction by WM. M. FULLERTON, 
La. Cr. 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. net. 


THE DIAMOND SUTRA: or, Book of Wisa 


With Fronti piece 


5s. 


m. 
Translated from the Chinese, with an Introduction, and 
Copious Notes by WM. GEMMELL, Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 


*.* List of New Publications free on application. 


CECRCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, LIMITED, and 
KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUSNER & CO., LIMITED, 
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D. BUCHANAN, M.S, and ROBERT E. BUCIIANAN, 
= Ph.D. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
MACMILLAN & COQ, LTD., LONDON. 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C- 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED POETICAL WORKS. 


6 vols. 36s. net the set. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S COLLECTED TRAGEDIES, 5 vols. 


30s. net t the set. 


(eee —_ 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE 
FROM WITHIN 


By CHARLES TENNYSON. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour and 6 in Sepia by Harry Mortey. 





Uniform in style and price, with Illustrations by Yos1o Marxrno, 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 
ty HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical 
Study. By EDWARD J. DENT. With Dlustrations and 
Musical E xamples, 





Small fe: ap. Ato, 7s. . 6d. net. a 


GEORGE DU MAURIER: The 
Satirist of the Victorians. By T. MARTIN 
WOOD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Illus- 
trations. (Shortly. 


— 





eutes 8vo, cloth, 5s. net ; oubued calf, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHARM OF PARIS. 
Passages selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATT. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by Harry Mor.ey, 





Uniform in style and price. 


THE CHARM OF LONDON. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by YosH1o Marxrno, 


THE CHARM OF VENICE, 


WwW ith 12 Illustrations i in 1 Colour by Haratp Sunp. 


A New Novel by the Author of “Pansy Meares,” 
“ Sparrows,” &c. 


A “YOUNG LADY.” A Study in 


Selectness. By HORACE W. C. NEWTE. 


A brilliant First” Novel by a New Writer. 


THE EVERLASTING SEARCH. 


_By CECIL DUNCAN JONES 6s. (Shortly. 





New Volume of the SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 
Quarter-bound grey boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE TROUBLESOME REIGN OF 


KING JOHN. The Play which was re-written by 
Shakespeare as “King John.” Edited, with Critical Intro- 
duction and Annotations, by Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL and 
JOHN MUNRO, M.A. 

A List of Tur Suaxesrearr Criassics may be had. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 
SOME RECENT VOLUMES, 

Boards or cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; quarter-vellum, 2s. 6d. net each. 

61. THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE 
LOVERS. A Romance of the Court, now first trans- 
lated from the unique MS. in the Middle French by 
CHRISTINE DE Pisan, with Notes and Introduction by Aticr 
Kemr-WELCH. 

62. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY, AND 
OTHER MIRACLES. Now first translated from 
the Middle French MSS., anonymous and by Gautier pg 
Cornci (preserved at Soissons), with Notes and Introduc- 
tion by Anice Kemp-Wetcu. 

63. THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. A Romance 
of the Court, translated from the Middle French by Atice 
Kemr-Wetcu, with Introduction by L. Branpry, Ph.D., 
and with the original Text (édition Raynaud). 

A Complete List may be had. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, St. Martin’ s Lane, W.C. 





a 
ORD BEACONSFIELD once said, “Read no History, 
nothing but Biography, for this is Life without 
Theory.” And indeed that advice has never been bettered, 
for the history of a Nation is the sum of the lives of its 
inhabitants; since it is the men that mould the nation, not 
the nation the men. The History of Great Britain is written 
in the lives of its great dead, and “ The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” the monumental work edited by Sir Sidney Lee, 
Litt.D., contains the splendid record of our country from the 
earliest historical period to the end of the first decade of the 
20th century. History can teach us the achievements of great 
men, it can tell us the causes that led up to great results ; but 
of the men themselves History tells us but little, concerned as 
it is with deeds rather than with thoughts. And this is why 
History is so often dull, but Biography never. In the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” you can read the 
motives of men’s actions; who were their friends, what 
were their pleasures; you can see how here a man was influ- 
enced by his love of power, there a man was restrained by his 
finer nature. 

Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., of 15 Waterloo 
Place, the three new volumes (dealing with the decade 1901. 
1911) are to be had at 15s. each in cloth, 20s. in half-morocco, 
With the re-issue, already published in twenty-two volumes, 
and the three new volumes, the complete “ Dictionary of 
National Biography” of twenty-five volumes now costs 
£18 15 0 in cloth, and £26 2 0 in half-morocco, or it may 
be purchased on the instalment plan by the payment of £1 
Send for Prospectus. It is a work of national 
importance, of national interest; it should be the valued 
possession of all those who take pride in the wonderful and 
History takes on a new 


monthly. 


gorgeous history of their own Isles. 
garb in the “Dictionary of National Biography”—a garb 
infinitely itt more illuminating, more human. 


ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowcst discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
All the best books, English and Foreign, in every department of 
literature, at the lowest prices charged by any bookseller. 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Books of Devotion, in all styles. 
BOOKS FOR LENT. 


Any of the following post free on request. 


Catalogue of Books in Beautifal 
Bindings, suitable for presentation, 
Catalogue of 10,000 Works in 
sever al Foreign languages 
Catalogue of the Best Boo ks for 
Bo ys and Girls. 
Catalogue of Stationery and Library 


Catalogue of Newly Published 
Books. 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- 
hand and New Books at greatly 
reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 
Books, the best in the English 
language in their several subjects. requisites, 

BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


(Particulars on application.) 





Orders by post receive immediate attention. Free delivery within 
the United Kingdom of parcels of books to the value of 20s. 


384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London.” 
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Telephone: 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


March Instalment of 
SIR 
GILBERT 


PARKER’‘’S 


Remarkable and absorbing Serial 


THE 
JUDGMENT 


HOUSE 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


are pleased to announce novels by the following leading authors :~ 


Lucas Malet Frank Danby W. B. Maxwell 

R. H. Benson Baroness Von Hutten H. de Vere Stacpoole 
F. Bancroft Mrs. de Vere Stacpoole May Sinclair 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser Mabel Barnes-Grundy M. E. Braddon 

Mrs. B. M. Croker M. P. Willcocks G. B. Burgin 
Frankfort Moore Edgar Jepson Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
Isabel C. Clarke — Edwardes Cosmo Hamilton 


————— - + --—-—-_—_-— - --—- -—-——— - —_——— 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


2nd Large Edition | “The novel that everyone is discussing ” 


The Combined Maze | Concert Pitch 


By MAY SINCLAIR By FRANK DANBY 


Seren 1, 1913.] 








—_— 






















: ? } “Frank Danby’s story touches a high level. Manuella is a 

First Review | delightful creation and is brilliantly drawn. In every way this 

“Miss Sinclair not only writes as if she knows, but cannot write | novel is an advance on anything Frank Danby has yet a hic ved, 
without sympathy which flows with und rstanding. The result is It has considerable power, and as a sincere hums an document it 


| appeals by reason of its sanity and its sympathy.”—Globe. 


a story which moves. 
2nd Immense Edition at once eailed for 


vital, true, and well-fitted for the forbidden happiness. 


Both Ranny and Winny are fine characters, 


— Times. 





Fanny’s First 





The Second Sighter’ s 


_— 


6th Large Edition 


Novel 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


“With a happy capturing of eighteenth 
eentury manners, light dialogue, and sure 
characterization Mr. Frankfort Moore here 
gives us a fresh and simple story. His 
novel should win many readers, not only 
for itself but for the incomparable ‘Evelina’ 
too.”— Daily News. 


On Tuesday Next 





Daughter 
By G. B. BURGIN 
“For the first part of the story we have 
nothing but praise; and it is well that 
Mirby Harrison, aged and dissipated as he 
is, is the hero of the second part. He saves 
it completely. ... Mr. Bur gin has given 
usa very attractive glimpse of the wood- 
lands, meadows, and ser ays of West 
Down, nine miles from Barnstaple.”—Pall 
Mali Gazette. 





Come Rack! 


Come Rope! 
By R. H. BENSON 
“He tells the story with admirable art, 
the book must take high rank, we are 
thrilled. Monsignor Benson, with his 
beautiful and touching tale, reaches out 
at something wach, to him, is greater than 


his art.” —Times. 
“One of the most absorbing of all 
| Monsigne~ Benson’s novels.” —Observer 


Ready March 11 






















By the Blue River | 


By ISABEL C. CLARKE | 


Patricia Plays a Part 


By Mrs. BARNES-GRUNDY 
Two Inimediate Successes by New Authors 
] *Tickner Edwardes has done for Sussex much what Hardy “The story grips the reader’s interest at the outset and holds 
has done for Wessex.” it to the end.” > 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 
THE “DAILY TELEGRAPH” SAYS 

“This book has atmosphere—fresh idyllic atmosphere full of | 
sanlight and soft breezes blowing across the Sussex Downs, and 
in this atmosphere the story achieves life. It is a natural idyll 
of the country, and its unsophisticated charm makes its way in 
theend. The fascinating heroine Elisabel is the rustic queen, 
and the romance ends in the sunlight with bees buzzing upon 
every flower. The public that devours edition after edition of 
*Tho Rosary’ will find here a new fount of inspiration to its 


By Mrs. H, DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Another favourable revi 
“A very clever 
she is light, bright, and trenchant, hermore, deals 
life as it is and not with the glamour of ide Every incident 
nt to the reader, and the whole story is of the 
y.”—D rily Tel naray h. 


sed upon every page; 
with 


story, humour is impre 
and, fur 
lism, 
gives rea 
kind which will live in 


l enj yin 
1 the memor 








taste.” Another Large Edition has been at once exhausted, anda 
2nd Large Edition at once called for 4th Edition is now ready 
—_— ; a = veces a — at 
ON TUESDAY NEXT 
. ° o . ° 
Little Jennings and Fighting Dick Talbot 
The Story of the Duke and Duchess of Tyrconnel 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net, with Illustrations 
Their love-story is romantic, for the little maid-in-waiting rejected at first Talbot's } urable suit, to meet him again 
in France, when she had lost her husband, he his wife, to marry him, and with him to return home and become among the 
greatest in the land. 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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NISBET & Co.'s BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 





NOW READY. 


A. C. BENSON’S 


NEW VOLUME. 


ALONG THE ROAD. 


With Portrait. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE OBSERVER says :— 
“THE BEST WORK HE HAS GIVEN 
US FOR SOME TIME.” 


THE BAYREUTH LETTERS OF 
RICHARD WAGNER. 
Translated by CAROLINE V. KERR, Illustrated. 6s. net. 


In these Letters may be read, for the first time in English, the 
story of the conception and realisation of Wagner’s scheme for 
the Opera House at Bayreuth. 


BROKEN LINKS 
EDUCATION. 


By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D., Hon. F.E.1.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, M.D., C.M.G., Author of 
“Down North on the Labrador,” &c. 28. net. 
[Ready neat week. 








IN SCOTTISH 











SOME QUESTIONS OFTHE DAY. By the 
Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D. (Dean of Canterbury). 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


ARRESTED FUGITIVES. 
By Sir EDWARD RUSSELL. With Portrait. 








6s. net. 


TWO STANDARD SCOTTISH BOOKS. 


SCOTTISH LIFE AND POETRY. 
By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, M.A.,B.D, 12s. 6d. net. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 
By E. RUSSELL, With Illustrations. 15s, net. 








TWO STANDARD BOOKS ON ITALY. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN’ UNITY, 
1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. In Two Volumes. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 

[Second Impression. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Social and Political 
History. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY, 
Cheap and Revised Edition. sitindl 8vo. 6s. net. 


FACING THE FACTS. An Inquiry 
into the Facts and Conditions of Religious 
Belief and Practice in Great Britain. Including 
important articles by the Bishop of Hull, LORD WILLIAM 
CECIL, the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, D.D., and others. Demy 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Third Impression, 

CHANGING CHINA. 


By LORD WILLIAM CECIL. 
Cheap Edition. 3s. Gd. net. 








With Map and Illustrations. 
[Fifth Impression. 


CONCERNING BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 
By IAN MACLAREN, With Portrait. 1s. net. 
[Second Impression. 











t List of Now and forth- 
Post free on Application. 


«" Write for Spring A 
coming books. 





J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners St., London, W. 





NELSON’S ENCYCLOPADIC YEAR 
BOOK, 1912-1913. 1s, not 


This Year Book deals with the whole year January lst to 
December 31st, and with the whole of the United Kingdom, 


“It is a splendid little book.” 








ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
INDUSTRIALISM. 18. not 


Many writers of distinction contribute to this Volume. Its 
aim is to give an account of the problems both practical and 
theoretical which arise directly out of our modern development 
of manufactures. 

“This book is certainly one of the most useful which has been 
published for some time for those who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with existing industrial conditions and with the 
problems arising therefrom.” 





NELSON ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Volumes I. to XXIIL., 2s. 


each cloth, A to Z. each net, leather, 


As a Work of Reference for the 
Home, Study, or Office it is the 


Cheapest Encyclopzdia in the 


World. 


Complete Sets, with Supplementary Volumes, 

may also be obtained. You are invited to apply for a complete 

set—on approval, without expense or obligation to purchase—in 
the Leather (1913) Edition, its latest and most perfect form. 





NEW 2s. (net) BOOKS. 
TRENT’S LAST CASE. 


“Mr. Bentley tells in ‘Trent's Last Case’ a most enthralling 
story. ‘lhe treatment of it is novel and engaging. We never lose 
interest in his tale. .. . We like Trent from the first moment we 
meet him; his whimsical talk has a flavour of its own, and we 
never get tired of his long discursive utterances, for he certainly 
is a talker. We congratulate Mr. Bentley on his first novel, and 
shall look forward to the second.”—Morning Post. 


A KING’S CALLING. (Le Métier de Roi.) 

By COLETTE YVER. 

“The story is well told, and the details of Court life come 

more naturally than is often the case in romances of this type.”— 
The Times. 


WITH THE CONQUERED TURK. The Story of a ' 


By E. C. BENTLEY. 


Latter-Day Adventurer. By MAJOR LIONEL 
JAMES, The Times Correspondent. With Eight beautiful 
vivid Illustrations. 


“We shall be surprised if it is our fortune to come across any 
book on the Bulgarian War that surpasses this in the qualities 
which make for good reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 














A complete List of over 350 Volumes in every department of 
Literature, and including the Collection Nelson (French) and 
Coleccién Espanola Nelson (Spanish), post free on application to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (Dept. A7), 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 




















or Parkside, Edinburgh. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited By L. Jd. MAXSE 


AND THE 


Marconi Question 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY 


Episodes of the Month 


The Fight for Clean Government: 


I. Special Report of the Marconi Committee 
2. A Word for the Marconi Committee By L. J. MAXSE 


The National Service League 
By Field-Marshal The EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


Why France Lost in 1870 By H. W. WILSON 


Russia and the European Situation 
By VICTOR E. MARSDEN 


The Post Impressionist By MONTPELIER 


A Servant’s View of the Servants Problem 
By Miss NELLIE ANDERSON 


American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
Mr. Churchill and the Navy By DREADNOUGHT 


The National Insurance Aci in Operation 
By L. WORTHINGTON EVANS, M.P. 


The First South African Cabinet 
By TABLE MCUNTAIN 


Greater Britain: Canada, India. 


Price 2s. Gd. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Music on the Shakespearian Stage 
By G. H. COWLING. With frontispiece and 10 plates. 
It has been assumed that the drama of Shakespeare's age 
was a purely literary production, but Mr. Cowling holds 
that this belief is inaccurate, and he has written this book 
with the object of ——- with what sort of stage music 
and musi effect the Elizabethan dramatists produced 
their plays, and when and how the music was rformed. 
It gives a clear idea of the conditions under which Eliza- 
bethan plays were | and is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of music and musical instruments of the period, 


Voice Training for Choirs and Schools 


By CYRIL BRADLEY ROOTHAM, M.A., Mus.D., Organist 


and Choirmaster, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
‘Mr. Rootham writes from a ripe ex 


Crown 870 
4s net 


rience, and has 


Feap 4to valuable hints for choirmasters distressed by the problems 
4s net of their calling. The larger part of the book is taken u 

with admirably graded exercises.””"— Glasgow Herald. 

Exercises “Valuable hints on the training of boys’ and girls’ voices 

separately are given by Dr. Rootham, e points out that though 

1s 6d net singing is a healthy exercise in itself, singing is an art even 


for children.’’—Daily Mail. 


Scientific Papers 
By J. Y. BUCHANAN, M.A., F.R.S. Volume I. 

The papers in this volume are oceanographical, and deal 
with a portion of the work which theasithor did as Chemist 
and Physicist of the Challenger Expedition, as well as some 
later work, especially that done in 8.3, ‘ Buccaneer.’ 


British Association Reports on Electrical 


Standards 
Reprinted by permission of the Council, and 
Collected in One Volume. A Record of the History 


Demy 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Demy 8vo 


12s 6d net of “Absolute Units,” and of Lord Kelvin’s work 
in connexion with these, With 10 plates. 
Statics 
Demy 8vo Including Hydrostatics and the Elements of the 
10sGdnet Theory of Elasticity. By HORACE LAMB, 


Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


An Elementary Treatise on Statics 
1s By 8. L. LONEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


The Panama Canal Conflict 

Between Great Britain and the United States of 
America. A study by L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., 
LL.D., Whewell Professor of International Law 
in the University of Cambridge. 


The Making of Character 
Some Educational ASpects of Ethics. By JOHN 
Crown 8vo MacCUNN, M.A., LL.D. Sixth impression, 
2s 6d containing three new chapters, with other addi- 
tions, expansions, and some rearrangements. 


Brands used by the Chief Camel-owning 
Tribes of Kordofan 


A Supplement to The Tribes of Northern and 
Central Kordofan By H. A. MACMICHAEL, 
Sudan Civil Service. Cambridge Archaeological 
and Ethnological Series. 


Biographical Register of Christ’s College, 
1505-1905 


And of the earlier Foundation, God’s House 

Large Royal 8yo 1448-1505. Compiled by JOHN PEILE, Litt.D., 

403 net F.B.A., late Master of the College. In two 
volumes. 


E. B. Mayor: 


Sermons 

By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., F.B.A,, late 
President of St. John’s College, Professor of 
Latin in the University of Cambridge. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by H. F. Stewart, B.D., Fellow 
and Dean of St. John’s College. With a portrait 
in photegravure. 


E. B. Mayor: 


Sermons 

Crown 8vo By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A., F.B.A., late 

zs 6d net President of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The First Book of Samuel 
The Revised Version. Edited, with introduction 
and notes for the use of schools, by W. O. E. 
OESTERLEY, D.D. With map. The Revised 
Version for Schools Series. 


The Pronunciation of English in Scotland 
By WILLIAM GRANT, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cam- 
bridge Primers of Pronunciation. 


London 


Crown 8vo 
2s 6d net 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


J. Twelve Cambridge 


Crown 8vo 
53 net 


J. Twelve Parochial 


Feap 8vo 
ls 6d net 


3s 6d net 


lonpox: Printed by L, Urcorr Girt & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lare, W.C.; and Published by Joun Baker for tha 





Cambridge University Press 


University of Chicago Press Publications 
Sold in Great Britain by the Cambridge University Press. 


Heredity and Eugenics. A course of lectures by W.E 
CASTLE, J. M. COULTER, C. B. DAVENPORT, ED. M. 
EAST, and W. L. TOWER, With 93 illustrations and dia 
grams. 8vo, 


The Mechanistic Conception of Life. Biological essays 
by JACQUES LOEB, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D, With 58 illustrations 
and diagrams, 8vo, 


10s net 


6s net 


American Permian Vertebrates. By Professor SAMUEL 
W. WILLISTON. With 39 plates and numerous text-figures, 


The Theology of Schleiermacher. A condensed pro. 
sentation of his chief work The Christian Faith. By GEORGE 
CROSS, Ph.D., D.D, 12mo, 


10s net 
6s net 
By Professor SHIRLEY J, 


The Historicity of Jesus. 


6s net CASE. 8vo. 


Sociological Study of the Bible. By LOUIS WALLIS, 
formerly Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University, 
8vo. 

The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam. 
fessor DUNCAN BLACK MACDONALD, M.A., B.D, 


6s net 


By Pro- 


7s net 12mo, 


The Minister and the Boy. A handbook for Churchmen 
engaged in boys’ work. By ALLAN HOBEN, Ph.D, With 16 
photographic illustrations, 12mo, 


The Meaning of Social Science. By Professor ALBION 
W. SMALL, l2mo. 


4s net 


6s net 


Industrial Insurance in the United States. Second 


Edition. By CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 8vo. 

The Higher Education as a Training for Business, 
By HARRY PRATT JUDSON, lémo. 

The Education of Women. By MARION TALBOT, 
Dean of Women and Professor in the University of Chicaga 
Crown 8yvo, 


8s net 
2s net 
5s net 

Sex and Society. Studies in the Social Psychology of 


Sex. By Professor WILLIAM I. THOMAS. 12mo, 


The Silver Age of the Greek World. By JOHN 
PENTLAND MAHAFPY, C.V.O., D.D., D.C.L. Small 8vo, 


6s net 


6a net 


University of Chicago Press Periodical 


Publications 
Particulars, and prices of single copies, may be obtained on 
application to the Cambridge University Press 


The American Journal of Theology. Quarterly. 


Annual subscription 14s net. 


The Biblical World. 


lls net. 


Monthly. Annual Subscription 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 


Literatures. Quarterly, Annual subscription 17s 6d 
net. 

Classical Philology. Quarterly. Annual subscription 
13s 3d net. 


The Classical Journal. Monthly, except July, August, 


and September. Annual subscription 7s 2d net, 
Modern Philology. 
lis net. 


The English Journal. Monthly, 


August, Annual subscription 12s 2d net. 


Quarterly. Annual subscription 


except July and 


The American Journal of Sociology. Bi-monthly. 


Anmual subscription 10s net, 

The Journal of Political Economy. Monthly, except 
August and September. Annual subscription ]4s net. 

The Astrophysical Journal. Monthly, except February 
and August. Annual subscription 23s net. 

The Botanical Gazette. Monthly. Annual subscription 
32s Gd net. 

The Journal of Geology. 
subscription 18s 8d net, 


The School Review. Monthly, 
August. Annual subscription 8s 6d net. 


Semi-Quarterly. Annual 


except July and 


The Elementary School Teacher. Monthly, except 
July and August, Annual subscription 8s net, 


Fetter Lane 


“srectai0n” (Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesea, Saturday. March Ist, 1915, 




















